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The Proposed Amendments of the Metropolitan 
Building Acts. 


fear | had been generally 
m™ anticipated that 
the London County 
Council would at 
an early date pro- 
pose some changes 
in the Acts regu- 
lating buildings in 
the Metropolis. 
They have chosen 

=" a mode of doing 
this which appears, as we have already noted, 
to be open to some objection, as the proposed 
amendments appear in the form .of a group 
of clauses in a “General Powers Bill,”* 
and thus may escape the attentive scrutiny 
they ought to receive. The amendments 
sought to be introduced are fragmentary and 
disconnected, and in several cases are directed 
to remedy defects or deficiencies which have 
been found in the more recent Acts rather 
than in the Act of 1855. 

This piecemeal legislation is not thorough, 
and can hardly lead to much durable benefit, 
and though it undoubtedly may apply a 
remedy to certain immediate evils, there are 
other points towards which attention might 
with equal advantage have been directed, and 
which may, we hope, be dealt with hereafter. 

Two clauses, singularly enough not con- 
nected in position, refer to the function of 
the Superintending Architect as the authority 
for fixing lines of frontage. By one of these 
(67) he is directed to deal with corner-plots, 
—that is to say, in fixing the line of frontage 
in @ street where, hereafter, a corner-house 
will have to be built, he is to determine the 
line of frontage to the second street on which 
such house will also abut, and the line so 
determined is to be binding upon the persons 
who hereafter buildin such street. This will, 
\t 18 true, dispose of some vexed questions as 
to corner-plots, but it will seriously increase 
the responsibility of the Superintending 
Architect, as in some, at any rate, of such 
cases he will be compelled to fix a line of 
frontage without being able to have the advan- 
tage and assistance of having the persons 
who hereafter may become interested in the 
property before him, and hearing what they 
have to say. 

The other clause (No. 61), which will in 
some cases be of essential service, will not 
relieve the Architect in such a case as the 


" For the text, see the Buélder for Dec. 14, 1889, p. 421. 











above. This is a clause requiring the Archi- 
tect's decision to be notified to the Vestry or 
District Board and the adjoining owners, and 
giving a right of appeal within fourteen days. 
Probably the most important of all the pro- 
posed changes is the establishment of a new 
tribunal which is to hear these appeals, and 
which is to consist of three persons, one to be 
appointed by the County Council, one by the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, and one 
by the Institution of Surveyors. Not only is 
such a tribunal likely to dispose satisfactorily 
of any appeals that may be raised, but we 
hail its appointment as possibly a first step in 
a direction towards which an improvement is 
urgently needed to be directed. If the estab- 
lishment of this tribunal for frontage appeals 
should prove the first step towards the con- 
stitution of some Court or Court of Appeal 
where all important technical questions, arising 
under the Building Act, could be heard and 
reviewed, it will be, indeed, an amendment in 
the best sense of the word. The greatest 
difficulties in the administration of the Acts 
governing building in the Metropolis, rise out 
of the uncertainties and the conflicting deci- 
sions in the existing tribunals of the Police 
Magistrates’ Courts. 

A useful power is proposed to be conferred 
on the County Council by Clause 62, under 
which it can consent to the erection of busi- 
ness premises of greater cubic contents than 
the present limit. This alteration, or some- 
thing like it, has beem proposed before, and 
met with determined opposition from the In- 
surance Companies, but it would be of great 
advantage to manufacturers and others if the 
proposed powers were given, supposing always 
that they were liberally and prudently ad- 
ministered. 

Two clauses, again disconnected in position, 
refer to the width of roads and setting back of 
frontages. In order, apparently, to correct 
an oversight in the Act of 1878, the Council 
seeks to obtain under Clause 63 a power arbi- 
trarily to fix “the centre of the road,” and 
under Clause 68, to inflict penalties for infring- 
ing a frontage line of 20 ft. in case of a 
carriage-way, or 10 ft. in case of a footway 
from such centre as was prescribed in the 1878 
Act. Apparently the object in re-enacting the 
penalties may be to get rid of a process of 
giving notice to offenders which, under the 
enactment just quoted, has to be gone through. 
There is room for doubt whether this provision, 
as it stands in the Bill, would be found quite 
workable; and there certainly is room for 








the County Council with an arbitrary power 
of fixing what shall be the centre of the road- 
way. Surely the defects in Clauses 4 and 6 
of the Act of 1878, which do not, it is ad- 
mitted, fully carry out the intentions of the 

framers of that Act, might have been care- 
fully amended without so drastic a remedy as 

this. 

Another clause, No. 69, gives control to the 

Council over carriage-ways which will not 

directly communicate at both ends with a 

public carriage-way. This appears substanti- 

ally to extend to carriage-roads the provisions 

of Section 7 of the Act of 1882, which apply 

to laying out a road for building. It may be 

expected that land-owners will resist this 

enactment. Many of them are already much 

hampered by the operation of the Act of 

1882 just referred to, and this will add 

materially to their grievances. It is true that 

in the clause which enacts this regulation it is 

proposed that there shall be an appeal to an 

arbitrator chosen by one of the Secretaries of 

State. Could this right of appeal be with 

advantage extended to decisions as to roads 

laid out for building it would probably be of 

more service than when confined to roads for 

communication only. A man who wants to 

drive a road through his estate that is not 

intended to create building frontages, does 

not, as a rule, care for an expensive and 

tedious tribunal, 

The other provisions include one (No. 60) 

as to the form in which the approval of plans 

is to be given; one (No. 65) prohibiting the 

turning of buildings erected for private pur- 
poses into public buildings without the pre- 

vious consent of the Council; and one 

(No. 66) enforcing notice to the authorities’ 
before pulling down, as well as before erect- 

ing, any building within 30 ft. of any public 

thoroughfare, and the erection of a proper 
hoarding, platform, and handrail. About 
these there is not much to be said; but there 

remains a provision in Clause 70 of more 

serious importance, one’ which will strike a 

blow at the erection of houses in flats and 
other developments of building, and which 
probably will be fiercely opposed. It is pro- 
posed to enact that no building, after the 
passing of this Act, shall be carried tos 
greater height than 70 ft. from the pavement 
without the consent of the County Council, 
under a penalty of £100. The 70 ft. are to 
be computed up to the top of the parapet 
if there is one, or the top of the wall if 
there be no parapet. Surely, it would not 
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able rules as to lofty buildings without 
making each one of them a special case for 
the consideration of the Council. : 

So far the various clauses state definitely 
what it is intended to do, but there remains 
one (No. 64) in which the precedent of the 
Act of 1878 is followed, and the Board is 
authorised to proceed by way of by-laws in 
regulating certain questions, thoug we fail 
to find the clause which that Act ae 

uiring the by-laws, or any variation 0 
rage sadist by a Secretary of State 
before they acquire the force of law, and to. 
be notified by advertisement before they ob-' 
tained the force of law; but, instead thereof, 
the sections of the Metropolis Management 
Act of 1855 which relate to the making of 
by-laws are incorporated. These sections do 
not so fully safeguard the public against sur- 
prise or hasty enactments. The subjects upon 
which this legislation by means of by-laws 
is proposed are the materials used in plaster- 
ing, and on the sites of buildings for 3 ft. round 
the building, and what they may be filled up 
with, andthe duties of District Surveyors in 
respect of these matters. Legislation by 
means of by-laws is not a desirable course 
to pursue, and surely in so very simple a 
matter as this it would not have been diffi- 
cult,—would not now be difficult —to draught 
a clause setting forth exactly the nature of 
the proposed amendments as the Council 
desires them to stand. 

We have now touched upon all the clauses, 
and we are tempted to express our regret that 
they should be, one and all, of the nature of 
stop-gaps; they are eminently specimens of 

\ islation, but in one thing—and 
Lge one only—they are consistent. 
difffen! ty is to be referred to the County 
Council. This we also regret. There is no 
proper machinery in a large, overworked and 
overweighted public body for giving the due 
consideration to individual appeals, and the 
true wisdom would have been to make the 
various amendments as perfect as skill and 
experience could suggest, and there to leave 
them. 

The appellate jurisdiction of the Metropolitan 
Board gave rise to much that was undesirable, 
and it is most unfortunate that its owners 
should be seeking to extend instead of, if 
possible, to contract it. 

One other question forces itself on our 
notice. Why were these points specially 
selected for amendment? We had hoped 
that some attempt might be made to render 
the Building Act a little more favourable to 
architectural design as developed at the 
present day ; that some more scientific defini- 
tion of the materials to be employed in fire- 
proof staircases and passages might be intro- 
duced, so as to favour fire-resisting con- 
struction ; and that, perhaps, some provisions 
for the protection of iron employed as 
columns, Xc., from the action of fire and 
water, might have been made. 

We fear the present Bill can hardly be 
looked upon as an instalment of a well-con- 
sidered scheme of reform; and were it not 
for its provision of an appeal court in certain 
cases, which we heartily welcome, it could 
hardly be considered anything better than a 


hasty attempt to do something in order t 
redeem platform pledges. is : 








Edwardian architecture —Mr. B. Priestley 
Shires, past hon. sec. of the York Architec- 
rural Association, delivered a lecture on * The 
Domestic Architecture of the Eiwardien 
Period” on Wednesday evening last, in the 
large lecture-hall connected with Batter-street 
Church. Plymouth. The lecturer spoke at length 
on the historical and literary references to the 
subject, and alluded to the arrangement and 
plan of Edwardian houses and castles, to the 
furniture, tapestry, manners, and castoms of 
sens of te ag Seton no mare 

: was illustrat 

 necnsattnaae oe “ 

Exhibition in Stock- 
holm.—During next summer an exhibition of 
architectural drawings is to be held in Stock- 
holm, with the view of collecting all designs of 
buildings offered for competition in Sweden 
daring recent years. 


THE BUILDER. 


ABOUT SUNDIALS. ' 


the present day whatever interest 
is felt in the sundial is one of a 
purely sentimental kind. For 
many centuries, no doubt, it was 
a recognised practical way of ing time, 
and was regarded as a purely practical scien- 
tific instrument for that purpose. The modern 
perfecting of mechanical means of registerin 
the passage of time has long since remo’ 
the dial from its place of honour as a clock, 
though certain special applications of sun- 
dows can still be found useful, as noticed 
and illustrated in Sir E. Beckett's (Lord 
Grimthorpe’s) work on “Clocks and Watches,” 
for obtaining true time from the sun at 
noon, for the benefit of those “ who 
cannot or will not undertake sidereal obser- 
vations.” The two systems mentioned in the 
work referred to are the “ meridian dial” by 
which a thin slit of light is thrown on an 
ascertained and marked spot on a slab, at 
noon; and the much more scientific instrument 
patented by the late Mr. Bloxam, a barrister, 
called the Dipleidoscope. This consists of an 
arrangement of three pieces of glass, two of 
them mirrors, in the form of atriangular box, 
the two mirrors being so arranged that a 
double reflection of “the sun is seen at all 
times except at meridian noon, when the two 
images coincide. The adjustment has to be 
made with a chronometer in the first instance. 
This may be said to be a kind of stationary 
sextant, reading true always for the per- 
manent position in which it is first adjusted. 
Both these however differ in principle from 
the sundial proper ; the latter obviously so, the 
former in the fact that the angle at which the 
—— bearing the slit is fixed is a matter 
of little importance, provided the slit face 
south ; it is supposed to be fixed upright, but 
might vary its angle in the plane of north and 
south without affecting its use, provided no 
movement takes place after the adjustment is 
once made. A simple and scientific method 
of making the adjustment is described in Lord 
Grimthorre’s book just referred to. The 
essential difference in the sundial consists in 
the fact that it measures time bya shadow pass- 
ing over equal angles in equal times, and that 
to effect this the gnomon which casts the 
shadow must be fixed at a special angle 
which, in regard to the earth’s surface, varies 
with the latitude. The shadow of an up- 
right gnomon, unless it were fixed on the 
earth’s pole, would travel over different 
angles in equal times, at different parts of the 
day. To produce an approximation to correct- 
ness (for various reasons and in various ways 
if is not more than an approximation) the 
gnomon must always be fixed parallel to the 
earth’s polar axis. Theoretically, indeed, it 
could not be perfectly true in its registering 
except when in the position of being a con- 
tinuation of the polar axis itself; but the 
difference caused by the distance from the 
earth’s axis is too infinitesimal to be taken 
into account, in relation to the distance of the 
earth from the sun; and the gnomon, when 
fixed parallel to the earth’s axis, may be re- 
garded, in relation to its function, as on the 
axis. 
The interest which the sundial has had for 
many minds, in many generations, is per 
in great measure owing to the fact that, 
though confessedly ‘tne Ay it is @ measure 
of time carried on not by any machinery of 
wheels and springs or weights made by human 
hands, but by the great mechanism of the 
solar system itself, a mechanism with which 
no human force can intermeddle. It is the 
sense of the relentless movement of this silent 
shadow marking away the hours that has pro- 
bably tended to render mankind so dis to 
moralise over the sundial, and to decorate it 
with a multiplicity of mottoes, many 6f which 
are collected for usin Mrs. Alfred Gatty’s beau- 
tiful volume, “The Book of Sundials,’* and 
the bulk of which, in their weighty and even 
solemn tone of thought ‘and suggestion, give 


*The Book of Sundiels: collected by Mrs. Alfred 








— ; Dew and enlarged edition, edited by H. K. F. Gatty 
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of dials, by W. Richardson. 
1889, 





[Dro. 21, 1889. 


ample and very interestin g evidence 
impression which the sundial has ma oo 
men’s imagination. A: from this 1 
interest of the subject, arlich 44 os moni 
perennial, there is no doubt still an inte 
attaching to the construction of sundials 
another sense, as a means of putting ones 
practically en rapport with the movements 
the sun and the earth; and Mr. W. Richardsen 


who has written the a ix on the constry;. 
observes 

the 

teac), 















tion of dials to Mrs. Gatty’s — 
that “if any youthful reader 
trouble to construct a sundial it 1 
him more astronomy than a course of po 
lectures can afford him.” But we tat — 
question whether the writer has taken th 
best and clearest method of illustrating th 
practical part of the wy One oF ty — 
minor points are in fact inaccurate, ani 
tend to make the student mistake » 
cidentals for essentials. In relation to br 
diagram fig. 3, for instance, which 
the plan for the setting-out of a disl-play 
on a horizontal square table, he says “draw, 
square or oeang e, and down the centredray 
a perpendicular line PS. 

draw a parallel line and make its distance 
from PS equal to the thickness of the gu 
This double line is called the su 
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is to say, since the gnomon has a ceftain 
a a central b must be left = 
it on the dial-plate, ma to its thi 

ness, and the setting-out of hour-lines 


must be made on each side of this 
to direct the student to commence 
ing a centre line on the plate, and 
ing off a parallel one to the left 
start him with an error which 
“substile” space out of centre on 
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The diagram itself, we observe, is correctly 
drawn, but the description of how to st 


; 


about it is wrong at the outset. He 
bave said, draw a central line, and on 
side draw a parallel line, the space 
the two representing the thickness of the 
gnomon ; or, which would have been stil 
better, the setting-out should have been made 
from a central line, assuming the gnomon to 
have no thickness (as indeed the writer ~f 
gests in the demonstration of another figure); 
when the setting-out of the hour-lines 1s com- 
plete, it is easy to reproduce it, substitutmg 
a double line with a space between for the 
central line—in other words, pushing the two 
sides of the dial-plate asunder and inserting 
in the centre a blank slip representing the 
thickness of the gnomon. Again, at the con- 
clusion of the demonstration how “to ¢on- 
struct a horizontal sun-dial for the latitude 
of 54 deg.,” we are told “the gnomon will be 
a right-angled triangle, having one of 
54 deg. at O, and placed on the su 
O XII.” This may be only fagon de parler, 
but it leads Bian — to think that the 
triangular s of the gnomon 18 8 

whens the only essential part is the side sub- 


tending the imaginary right-angle. CGnomons 
ineteatis “sate g been aha 4 wrienge 
shape, because it is an easy and simple way 

making them strong and seating them firmly 
in their position; but this shape 1s @ mere 
constructive matter, the only part essential 
to the function of the dial is the upper edge 
at an angle of 54 deg. (or whatever othe 
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haps angle the latitude may require). And in 
adopting the rather sasitated methods of 
demonstration and setting - out i 
taken from Leybourn, the author has giver 


a good deal of mystery and apparent 

be wihat is sales simpler problem then 
student would gather from the pages of he 
“ appendix.” Mr. Richardson refers to 
definition of the subject in Mr. ° Normset 
Lockyer’s “Elementary Lessons m forge’ 
nomy,” it is to be that he defi- 
adopt the beautifully simple and 


nition there given of the the sun- 
dial, by far the best and pins oe Sate 


seen. It cannot perhaps be fully realist 
out Mr. Lockyer’s Suaneni which is to be 


found on e 192 of the “ 4 
Lessons,”*. but he explains the maatie® 
thus: Suppose we had @& 

ACR acnd 











* Published by Macmillan & Co. 
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cylinder with an opaque axis, both axis and 

















cylinder parallel to the axis of the earth, Let/| the 


us draw down the surface of the cylinder 
parallel lines at equal distances of 16 oe 
the circumference of the cylinder, and p 

a dial-plate in the cylinder in contact with 
its sides, and let the opaque rod 


through the centre of the dial-plate ; the sun | less 


would cast the shadow of the rod on the dial, 
and whenever the end of the shadow coin- 
cided with one of the hour-lines on the 


surface of the cylinder an hour would be 


marked. The dial-plate might be put in any 
position in the cylinder; if at righ les 
with the axis it would be a circle, if other- 
wise, an ellipse, but the hours would be 
marked just the same. Now that is what all 
the sundials in the world are,* in whatever 

sition and in whatever latitude; they are 

ial-plates st 
which is parallel to the earth’s axis, and 
of whieh the gnomon of each is the portion 
of the rod there visible. If the editors of 
the present edition of the work had realised 
this they would hardly have made the obser- 
vation they have made (page 317) in regard 
to the dial on the north side of Market Deep- 
ing Church, that the gnomon “instead of 
being parallel to the axis of the earth is 
placed in an exactly opposite direction on 
account of the unusual aspect of the dial.” 
We have not seen the dial in question, but 
we presume what is meant is that the gnomon 
inclines upward instead of downward ; but it 
is still parallel to the axis of the earth. As 
Leybourn says, when you have set out the 
dial for a vertical face looking due south, you 
have set out two dials, “ for the north dial is 
but the back side of the south.” Suppose, 
in the accompanying sketch, A represents the 
angle of the gnomon for a vertical dial-plate 
facing south, for a given north latitude. If 
we erect another dial back to back with it on 





Se <cstencshendll 


_the north side of the wall (B), the angle for}, 


that gnomon will be the line of the south dial 
gnomon carried through the wall, as shown 
by the dotted line. And if we produce this 
line further we can show it at C as the gnomon 
for a horizontal dial-plate for the same latitude, 
a pedestal dial. 1 the three gnomons are 
only visible parts of an imagi continuous 
line parallel to the earth's axis. If we imagine 
it changed to a similar degreeof south latitude, 
the position of all thegnomons will be reversed ; 
that is to say, they will appear to be so in 
relation to the earth’s surface. At the 
equator the gnomons would all be horizontal, 
or parallel to the ent of the earth’s sur- 
face. Thus the theory of the sundial is really 
the very simple one of getting a rod parallel 
to the axis of the earth, in the centre of a 
circular disk, the surface of which is divided 
off into hours (é.e., spaces of 15 deg.) by 
lines radiating from the centre, and then pro- 
jecting those divisions on to whatever other 
plane is required by the circumstances. | 

If there is some scientific interest in the 
construction of the sundial, there is certainly 
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much about it also to interest the artist and 
architect. The many old sundials still 
remaining are always welcome objects both 
from their often picturesque forms and from 
memories and associations that cluster 
around them of days when ‘time’ wes not 
money, as it is now said to be, and when these 
accurate’ methods of measuring it were 
sufficient for the needs of life. But there is 
a great deal to be said in favour of not letting 
the sundial die out. It affords an opportu- 
nity for giving an added interest to some 
on in a building which might otherwise be 
t blank, or for making a pleasing decorative 
centre in a garden. e various methods of 
treating it architecturally have been by no 
means exhausted; on the contrary, there is a 
good deal of room for new invention and fancy 
in the designing of sundials, and the snbject 
1t8 associations are certainly suggestive 


ough. 
We have left ourselves little space to = 
of the mottoes which form the main subject 


of the book which chiefly suggested these 
remarks. These are 738 in number, with 
twenty-one more added as “ addenda,” the 
place from which the motto is taken being in 
all cases given. To go at all in detail into 
these would lead us perhaps a little too far 
afield. But we cannot help remarking upon 
the wonderful amount of moral and poetic 
—- to be found in the mottoes thus 
collected. Some of them, no doubt, are 
among the commonplace moralities about the 
lapse of time and the uncertainty of life ; but 
many are really striking and powerful, and 
none the less so when expressed in Latin, that 
terse yet refined language which seems 
made for inscriptions and proverbs of 
grave import. The beautiful one “ Horas 
non numero nisi serenas” occurs in 
several varying forms; it is one of the 
expressions of a feeling which the sundial 
seems to have awakened in many minds, as to 
the significance and value of light, moral and 
material. ‘Sol me, vos umbra” (“the sun 


>| guides me, the shadow you”) is a reflection 


of a different cast but with a similar origin. 
“ Now or never ” and “ Now is yesterday's to- 
morrow ” are among the examples of sturdy 
moralising in the mother tongue ; of which a 
still more forcible instance perhaps is that 
from Leventhorpe Hall,— ‘Time can do 
much.” These, however, are only a few 
examples out of a great number of inserip- 
tions equally characteristic and suggestive. 
It should be added that the volume contain- 
ing them is produced in admirable form, and 
that both for its matter and its manner it is a 
book that should be welcome to all those (to 
vary Milton a little) “who in trim volumes 
find their pleasure.” 
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NOTES. 


JHE London sewage problem has been 
i prominently brought forward this 
week,—firstly at the meeting of 
= the County Council on Tuesday, 
and secondly by Sir Robert Rawlinson in 
his paper at as er _ Arts Sg Wednes- 
day evening. wi seen our 
of "hie ‘oui of the County Cua 
to build two more sludge ships 
was rejected, pee fig. to the lack 
of faith which prev in the Council as 
to the efficacy of the costly and complicated 
precipitation works which have just been 
om. 20" at the Barking outfall and are still 
in at Crossness. We have from time 
to time described the 





of these pre- 

cipitation works, which will cost about a 

ar gy wong iergc torn. Gpafanee my * 
e not 

— ion shen are destined to fail m effect- 


ing the object aimed at,—an opinion shared 


many eminent engineers and chemists. | 
2 a Hetty ni pe 


works 
“to an entire herd of white elephants” be- 









Main Drainage 
structed to secure the services of “ 
civil engineer” to be i with the 


Engineer of the Council in the inquiry. 





HE London and North-Western Com- 
Ee 4 —— their case before the 
30a a ee ae ee 
sitting, next step bei opening 
the case of the Asastiased’ Conmpaniin by Sir 
Henry James. en i - 
ro inquiry brought forth a ition 
Rom Ped Belfexe of leigh, w the 
Court would take the cases of traders wishing 
to effect changes in the classification, and the 
railway companies who defend the present 
position, in a manner that would prevent an 
great waste of time and money. His 
ship suggested that it should be done 
taking so many sets of articles a day, 
only summoning those to attend w 
interested in such Pe garg articles. All 
those affected would thus have an oppor- 
tnnity of being present, while others would 
be relieved from . 
The chief Goods Manager of the North- 
Western, in the course of his remarks 
opposing exceptional rates for 10-ton trucks, 
made a rather noticeable statement. He said 
that the cost of working a full train was ve 
much the same, whatever the lodd in eee 4 
truck was. This appears to contradict what 
we have been accustomed to hear from our 
railway officials as to the way in which they 
are handicapped in comparison with other 
countries in this very matter of full-truck 
loads. Mr. Harrison should have been asked 
for a definition of a “ full train.” Mr. Henry 
Lambert, who succeeded the late Mr. Grierson 
as General M r of the Great Western 
Railway, was the witness examined this 
week on behalf of the Associated Companies. 
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We understand that an, attemipt is at last 
to be made to deal with the sewage of 
Glasgow, which still finds its wa & score 
or more of different conduits into the 
Clyde, modified not im the slightest from its 
‘sempre a more pone Bh ever 
talked of _ or lees earnestly forth 
uarter * . The in 
wg ‘Ramee Central Réilwey and e the 
Bridgeton extension of ‘the North British 
aon 


(both nd in 
to ee ae diver- 
sion of the main sew 


place 

rather above the city seaneantie’ daries. 
affect only about one-fifth of the area of 
ee Sr ee ind surround- 
ing the proposed ou is 
property, it i the design (eeeeull 
character of a mere experiment which i 
case cannot run toa v important 
be aiieplby shin ow wiseaibsal i 
for the systematic cleansing 

Se to sg ale the river. 
ystems and methods of purification, as yet, 












are only in the stage of discussion 
the ahaa the i by 
Council in whose hands 

but it is understood that 
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HE strike of the gas-stokers at Manchester 
and Salford scarcely received the atten- 

tion in London which it deserved. In many 
ways it was an event of much more than mere 
local importance. It differed essentially from 
ordinary trade disputes, since it was a struggle 
not between capital and labour, but between 
labour and representative local government. 
of labour 
to get a larger share of the profit of capital, 
i the local com- 


It was not an attempt on the part 


but to make the _ 

munity pay more than the current and neces- 
sary rate of wages to a 
workers. There are few who do not sympathise 
more or less with the efforts of working men 
to obtain a larger share of the profits of the 
capitelist, but no one can sympathise with 
an attempt such as was made at Manchester. 
In many respects it was an attempt to set up 
the principle which underlies Protection— 
namely, that one particular class should be 
benefitted at the expense of the whole com- 
munity. Light is a prime necessity. It is 
for the benefit of the whole community that 
it should be supplied as cheaply and as effi- 
ciently as possible, and it is the duty of the 
representatives of a locality which manages 
its own lighting to put as small a burden on 
the ratepayers as possible. The Gas Com- 
mittee were therefore bound to resist the gas 
stokers ; they would have been guilty of a breach 
of duty if they had done otherwise. But it 
showed a lamentable want of sagacity on the 
part of the leaders of the men that they failed 
to recognise the vast difference between a 
struggle with a number of capitalists and 
with a representative local body. They fell 
into the error of trying to benefit one class of 
workers at the expense of the whole com- 
munity, a principle which when the Corn 
Laws were abolished received its death-blow 
inthis country. Not only was it an attempt 
to resuscitate this principle, it was also 
flavoured strongly with Socialism, because it 
was advanced that the public should share 
their money with the gas-stokers, not because 
the latter did more work or because the 
general rate of had risen, but because 
the gas-stokers not as high wages as 
they wished. That the attempt failed is 
fortunate. If it had succeeded it would 
certainly have been followed by others, and 
thus the general community would have 
suffered from a general increase of the rates. 





hows new volume (vol. v., new series) of 
the Transactions of the Institute of 
Architects fully keeps up the high standard 
of interest, beth in to matter and illus- 
trations, which has distinguished the “ New 
Series” of these volumes. Mr. Belcher’s 

per on “ Musical Requirements in Church 
lanning” gains new value by some admir- 
able illustrations of existing church organs 
and plans and sketches of his own proposed 
arrangements. Professor Aitchison’s paper 
on the “Roman Therme,” with the plans 
accompanying it, is a contribution of per- 
manent value to a subject of the greatest 
archeological and architectural interest. The 
paper is further illustrated by a phototype of 
the late Professor Cockerell’s view of a 
restoration of the Tepidarium of Caracallas 
Therm ; the same drawing which we had 
the pleasure of publishing, to a rather larger 
scale, in the Builder for March 23 last. 
Mr. Percy 8. Worthington’s prize essay on 
“Five Famous Domes,” with a number 
of illustrations, is also a very interest- 
ing and useful resumé of a great subject. 
Some of Mr. Roland W. Paul’s sketches 
during his 
Hampshire and make a 
ep addition to the volume. But a 
eature of special importance is the re-publi- 
cation of some of Street's early contributions 
to the Institute meetings, which have been 


very 


long out of print, and are now reprinted with | th 


facsimile re roductions of various sketches by 


spslined Se oe 
reprin 30 are “ Churches j 
Fale digs: ‘elay and Auv of Se. The 
Church of St. Michael Foabeeal Corn- 
wall”; “English Woodwork in the Thir- 


particular class of 


Studentship tour in| thro 


teenth and Fourteenth Centuries”; and 
“Some of the Differences of Style in Old 
Buildings.” 





ie I’ Architecture for Dec. 14 is a long illus- 

trated article by M. L. C. Boileau fils on 
“le Rationalisme Gothique et la Raison 
Classique,” which is mainly concerned with 
the logical form of treatment of the capital 
or impost in relation to the arch or vault 
lines springing from it. The conclusion M. 
Boileau comes to is a sufficiently surprising 
one, and in direct contradiction to the criti- 
cism of Fergusson and other modern English 
writers on the Roman treatment of the im- 
post. That the springing of the vault should 
oversail the width of the column he admits as 
anarchitectural necessity ; the Medizval archi- 
tects however, he thinks, made the double mis- 
take of overdoing this and of placing between 
the shaft of the column and the springing of 
the vault only a weak-looking carved capital 
or, as he calls it, corbel. If the capital were 
treated in such a manner as to have the 
requisite appearance of strength and weight 
for the springing of the vault, it must become 
in itself heavy and clumsy. Now, says the 
French critic, Classic architecture solves the 
problem exactly, inasmuch as, in the first 
place, it reduces the over-sailing of the arch- 
springing to the square described about the ex- 
terior circle of the plan of the column, so as to 
have no over-sailing effect except in an angle 
view, and by inserting beneath the arch a 
square mass of entablature, it forms “the 
most logical transition that can be imagined 
between the column and the arch-springing.” 
By this means, we are told, we can unite “la 
fermeté de labaque a l’élégance de la corbeille 
fleurie”; and he adds, “il est impossible 
ine oe une solution plus correcte ” (1!) 
All which seems to prove that in architecture, 
as in other spheres of human action, there are 
no favourite sins for which a hardened con- 
science will not invent a justification. 





bye case of Myers v. Catterson, of which 
a report will be found in another 
column, adds to the mass of light and air 
law. It is quite unnecessary to go into all 
the facts which were brought out before the 
Court of Appeal; it is sufficient to say 
that the litigation was raised on the ques- 
tion to what extent a railway com- 
oer could obstruct the light of an adjoining 
ouse, which had been built on surplus land 
sold by the company. Shortly stated, the 
rights of the grantees are the same against 
a railway company as against any other 
grantor, with this limitation: that the com- 
pany may interfere with the light so far as 
such interference is necessary for the con- 
struction and working of their railway. 
In the case before the Court, openings in 
railway arches, through which the light 
aaa were blocked up with h 
ese the Court held were not necessary for 
the construction and working of the railway, 
and the plaintiff therefore had a right to have 
them removed. A railway company would, 
however, clearly be wise to contract ex- 
pressly, when surplus land is sold, against 
any implied grant of light. Railway arches, 
for example, are of pecuniary value, and a 
railway may lose a source of profit if they 
cannot be closed and used as buildings. 





he the Times of Thursday Mr. Vian, the 
Secretary tothe French Asphalte Com- 
y, makes a rejoinder to the protest entered 
y the Horse Accident Prevention Society, 
~ ugh a or oe to the Commissioners of 
wers, against the dangers of asphalte pave- 
ments. Mr, Vian contends that the a § 
_ ne reg in asphalte pavement is 
ue to its not being properly cleansed, 
that the fault lies with the dirt and not with 
easphalte. There is unquestionably a cer- 
tain amount of truth in this plea, but at the 
best we fear it cannot be contended that 
asphalte, even when wet with fresh rain only, 
and before mud has formed, is not a slippery 





and risky pavement for horses. We quite 
agree with Mr. Vian that it has hebetnand 









sanitary advantages over wood "y 

on the bonis —_ inclined = eee 
the best town pavement yet used in Engiend, 
taking them all round ; but the distress it often 
occasions to horses is a real evil, and one not 
to be entirely got over, we fear, by any amount 
of cleansing. In connexion with the sng. 
gestion, we may call attention to the fact noted 
in a h in this journal last week, that 
india-rubber paving is said to have been sucesss. 
fully used as an experiment in Berlin and ong 
or two cities; that it is noiseless and not 
slippery. We have as yet no technical details 
in regard to it, but it may be worth further 


inguiry. 
W FE have received a printed copy of a 
upon “ Earth an Masonry Dama? er 
cently read before the Liverpool Engineering 
Society by Mr. George Farren, Assoc, Mem. 
Inst. C.E., in which the author deals princi- 
pally with the Vyrnwy masonry dam, and 
expresses the opinion that the Vyrnwy 
section is safer than either Rankines 
section or the more modern Quaker Bridge 
dam. He calls attention to the precautions 
taken to secure cement strong enough to 
resist re the cement used in 
this wall or having been exposed to 
the humid atmosphere of a room for ten 
to fourteen days in thin layers prior to use, 
An apron also is constructed at the toe of the 
dam to protect the foundation by receiving 
the surplus waters of the Vyrnwy lake as 
they fall over the central portion of the dam, 
which acts as a weir for the bywash of the 
reservoir. Lake Vyrnwy is deep to 
keep the water cool, and is so sit that 
the water is kept constantly susceptible to the 
oxygen of the air by the action of prevailing 
winds maintaining the surface in motion. 
The Vyrnwy dam, the author states, has 
enormous st , the factor of safety being 
5,4, instead of 23 to 3}. Modern American 
ractice favours straight dams, while modern 
rench dams are built on a curve verti- 
cally, so as to increase the pressure _ 
the inner and outer footings. The au 
instances the Furens, the Roanne, and 
the St. Chamond dams as examples of 
high dams, and gives a table of the com- 
parative weight per foot-run of nineteen 
masonry dams of different depths when 
constructed of the same depth as the Vyrnwy 
dam. He gives an account of the Johnstown 
disaster, which he considers to have been 
partly due to neglect in maintenance since the 
abandonment by the State of this reservoir in 
1858. But history repeats itself. The old 
story of a culvert through an artificial em- 
bankment is a warning to all designers of high 
banks. At the Upper Barden Reservoir, 
belonging to the Bradford Corporation, an 
outside tunnel is carried ro the bank, 
so as to allow the bank to settle inde 
pendently of the outlet. Opinions differ 













-|respecting the stability of dams, and we 


t than an account of the discussion = 
this paper does not accompany the pamp 
The author includes some valuable remarks 
upon clay as used for puddle, ite chemical 
nature, and the action of water upon it. He 
also mentions a reservoir at Blaenau Festiniog, 
North Wales, containing a dam which is re- 
ported to be perfectly watertight, formed of 
two stone walls 4 ft. apart, in which hydraulic 
mortar to the joints extends ge Cig: in, upon 
het —— the interval ye pts chr 

i up with layers t of a purely 
Shits ori he Aer phe the tlie length of 
rede : de oak sedis deeds yr of ow 
rest of the wa i ; , irregu 
stones, with a layer perf paddle, and gravel 
upon the inner face of the dam. 


N the December number of the Portfoli 

the papers on Westminster Abbey by 
Mr. Loftie, with Mr. Railton’s beautiful 
illustrations, are brought to a close, or 8 
we gather from the ing of the last 





raph of the article in this number. 
illustrations to the final mumber are 
& view in the nave of the Abbey, ® view 





in the choir, a sketch of a door in the 
‘cloisters, an exterior sketch of the apse, and 
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a view of the corner containing the Dryden 
monument (the latter a process-block from a 
photograph). We hope these articles and the 
‘llustrations will be published as a separate 
work, Which would make a beautiful illus- 
trated monograph of the Abbey—for popular 
reading, be it understood ; architectural 
etudents would hardly find it of special value, 
except that Mr. Railton’s drawin are 
admirable models of picturesque and effective 
architectural sketching. 

















blag collection of the works of “ London 
Impressionists ” which has been on view 
for the last week or two at the Goupil Gallery 
shows the usual characteristics of collections 
of this kind, producing an “impression” of a 
keen perception of effects of air and light and 
tone combined with an absolute indifference 
as to accuracy or definition of detail. The 
very first drawing in the order of hanging, 
“The Marble Arch,” by Mr. Sidney Starr, 
includes a supposed representation of 
the Marble Arch which does not contain the 
slightest suggestion of its real architectural 
form, and no one could tell what it was meant 
for but for the title. Mr. Francis E. James's 
sketches, especially that entitled “ Uddi- 
more” show great truth of perception as to 
colour and light, and as sketches of effect 
they are very good; but there is neither 
detail nor texture indicated, and to produce 
an aerial effect when all detail is omitted is, 
we are disposed to think, not so difficult a 
task as impressionists would have us believe. 
Mr. G. Thomson however has missed it, in 
“Kew Gardens” (22), which is full of very 
strong colour with no light or atmosphere at 
all. In “A Spring Evening in the Row” 
425) he has got an effect of light no doubt, 
but look at the horses! If that is the “ im- 
pression” horses produce on Mr. Thomson's 
retina, we can only be glad that they never 
produce that impression on ours. Other 
drawings in the collection, such as Mr. F. 
Brown's “On the Pier, Morning Sunlight ” 
442) and “ Walberswick Church” (46), and 
Mr. Maitland’s “The Three Public-houses, 
Morning Sunlight” (49), show effects of 
light, with no trouble about drawing any- 
thing properly or definitely. In fact, this is 
a collection of promising but unfinished 
pictures, that is all. 





\ ] Esome time since received some specimens 

of indelible ink manufactured by Mr. O. 
Percival, of Manchester. One sample styled 
“* Engineering Fluid,” is intended for general 
office work, and is said to be photographically 
opaque to white light. Another example is 
an “Indelible Brown Ink,” said to become 
indelible the moment it is dry. We have 
tested these inks in use for some little time, 
and find that they appear to possess all the 
merits claimed for them, with the exception 
that the brown fluid is not absolutely in- 
delible until several hours after use. Both 
samples tested are slightly too fluid to be 
used quite comfortably with a ruling pen, and 
are apt to run into blots at the ends of lines. 
Uhe black ink is not absolutely black in ve 
fine lines, but owing to the ease with whic 
it runs from the pena line ef moderate thick- 
mess isso, The colour of the brown fluid is 
not as good as that of several indelible brown 
inks. Neither ink has faded in the course of 
about four months. 





N an article entitled “A Farewell to Grey 
Friars,” we adverted, on Oct. 10, 1885, 

*o @ scheme made by the Charity Commis- 
sioners for dealing with Christ’s, or rather 
Ubrist, Hospital, more ularly known as 
the Bluecoat School. Slightly modified, that 
scheme was re-issued by the Commissioners 
about eighteen months ago, and approved by 
the Kducation Office. Having been opposed 
at various stages by the Governors and others, 
‘twas finally referred, upon appeal, in June 
last, to the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council. On Saturday, 14th inst., the Lord 
Chancellor delivered a ju ent which, in 
effect, ratifies all the proposals of the Com- 
‘nissioners except as touching the conscience 
Clause introduced under the Endowed Schools 
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Act, 1869, and the scheme will be remitted 
for correction in this particular forthwith. A 
new governing body, to be set by the 
scheme, are charged to ' provide fresh 
sites and buildings, and ‘to fit out a 
boarding-school for 700 (hereafter 850) boys ; 
another for 350 girls; and a reparatory 
school for 120 boys —all withi 


. n a con- 
venient distance from the City. Also, a 
day, or science, school in the City for 600 


boys; and a day school for 400 girls: 
this latter to be in Middlesex, oe not 
more than three miles from the Royal 
Exchange. A subsidy of about 7,000/. is as- 
signed to the day schools; and the Council 
are empowered to raise all requisite funds 
from out of the endowments by sale or other 
transfer of property. It may be mentioned 
that amongst recent lists of old “Blues” occur 
the names of the late Sir Henry S. Maine, 
jurist ; the late Sir Henry Cole, C.B.; the late 
Dr. Edmund Parkes, hygienist ; and Mr. Ewan 
Christian, architect. To these should be added 
the name of one of the earliest pupils—George 
Peele, the dramatist—whose father was Clerk 
to the Hospital 1562-1585. It is. rumoured 
that the existing site in Newgate-street, or 
part thereof, may perhaps be acquired by 
the authorities of the contiguous St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital. This site (with the 
buildings) has been unofficially valued as 
worth about 600,0007. 





CCORDING to a Norwegian paper, the 
- Teknisk Ugeblad, it appears that great 
satisfaction is felt among Norwegian archi- 
tects at the election of Herr Paul Due, a well- 
known architect of Christiania as an Honorary 
Member of a “ Society of Architects” of this 
country, the more so as there are, it is said, 
only two other foreigners upon whom this 
honour has been conferred. This we can well 
believe, but we fearthat Herr Due and his Nor- 
wegian contemporaries are under a delusion 
as to the value and significance of the honour 
supposed to have been conferred upon them 
by English architects. The honour certainly 
has not proceeded from the representative 
Society of this country, the “ Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects,” which numbers 
about fifty distinguished foreigners as 
“ Honorary Corresponding Members.” 








“ DRAWING.”* 


IT may seem, perhaps, strange that an archi- 
tect dealing with drawing should not have chosen 
for his title the term “ architectural drawing.” 
I have purposely avoided that title for two 
reasons; first, because I shall extend my re- 
marks beyond the limits of architecture, and, 
secondly, because the term has a certain sinister 
significance. Strictly speaking, “ architectural 
drawing” means no more than drawing of archi- 
tecture; but you talk of it to a painter and he 


im 
begins to think of an architect's drawing of 


architecture, and there rises before him a wiry 
mechanical piece of black and white in which 
values and selection and abstraction and every- 
thing that be has been taught to aim at are 
systematically ignored. 





h 
really did intersect or die out in an 
corner. Notes take the place i aeons 
vice versa ; any scribble is good 
vided it tells its story. 
have almost a monopoly of this sort of work. 
When a painter makes an anatomical study, 
even of the roughest description, it cannot be a 
matter of indifference to him how he makes his 
drawing. He must consider his 
unless he pays some attention to bis shading, as 
well as to the correctness of his outline, he will 
get wrong with his planes, and his notes will 
have no subsequent value. But an 
let us say, wishes to make a note of 
detail. His drawing may be r 
and dilapidated, but provided it 
and complete, the method is immaterial. 
deftest touch in the world is as 
to his purpose as compared with mere 
accuracy. To put it shortly, the object 
his drawing is rather psychological 
artistic, and the process, I take it, is this. 
sees a piece of work which he admires; 
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comes readiest to hand, some instinct 
to hit upon the one or 
least, this is how some us 
Now, the value of this work is 
that is, in the various scrawls 
glyphics which cover the 
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Now, there is no denying the fact that in nine | The 


cases out of ten the reproach is well deserved ; |; 


but whether this exhausts the subject is another | the 


question, for it is quite e that the draughts- 
man never intended drawing to have any 
artistic value at all. The suggestion of contempt 
with which a drawing is dismissed as an “ archi- 
tectural drawing,” may be founded not only on 
the incapacity of the dranghtsman, but in some 
degree on a misapprehension on the of his 
critic. Whether then you wish to make such 4 
drawing yourself, or to critise it fairly when 
made by somebody else, the first thing to do is 
to form a clear conception of the specific purpose 
of the drawing in question. 
Broadly speaking, drawings are made to 
answer one three ; 
drawing is a shorthand note, the place of which 
ht be taken as well by writing ; or, secondly, 
it has for its object to make an accurate record 
of natural objects, including therein the works 
of man; or, thirdly, the drawing isa technical 
method, that is, it is the technical language in 


7 T. Biomfield, M.A. Read 
oct pan Ml Mc cnal hasehilan on the fith tan, 
as elsewhere mentioned. | 
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I shall therefore limit my re- 
marks to the latter class of subjects in 

with record drawings. Now, bearing in min 
the principle of our classification, the first t 
to be determined is, What is the purpose of this 
sort of drawing? Take, for instance, an old 
building. Is it our object to make an exact 


it actually makes on us personally ? 
If the first, the scientific methods must be fol- 
lowed. We must proceed by plan, elevation, 
and section. In other words, make a set of 
working drawings of the building in its exist- 


scientific methods, is singularly unscientific. It 
proceeds by half the elements of 
the problem, and then is undoubtedly able to 
furnish you with a very clear statement of the 
remainder. Thus, the: scientific draughtsman 
makes his drawing to scale. He even shows 
every stone in its existing position, but he gives 
no suggestion of the weather stains on the 
stones, and no indication of the effect in per- 
spective. That is to say, he leaves out of 
account texture and grouping, the two most 


‘important points in the whole matter. 


The record drawing which I have in view is 
of a different order. With the impression which 
a building makes on the mind, exact knowledge 
of its dimensions has very little to do. The 
grouping of its different parts, the texture of 
the wall surfaces, the shadows which actually 
fallon the building, the lights and the reflected 
lights, these and many another detail which 
escapes the scientific draughtsman, are the ele- 
ments which go to build up our idea of the 
building as it actually is, and if the record fails 
to give these, it fails to my mind in its primary 
purpose. Now the scientific record gives no 
reasonable suggestion of all this detail. More- 
over, it deliberately ignores the element of indi- 
viduality. What charms one in Hollar is not 
so much, or not only, the actual buildings which 
he drew, but Hollar’s own delightful way of 
mere pe yen aba the reflex of this in his 

of presentation, but it is just this very 
personal element that the scientific method 
— obliterates. If, therefore, we wish to 
down to posterity some record of a build- 


spective will have become to him almost a 
matter of instinct; but to this must; be added 
the rarer of selection and self-restraint. 
t ways of accu- 
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THE BUILDER. 


of carving, it is wise to use this subordination, 
to put your labour and delicate finish into one 
sniedae part of the drawing, and to leave the 
rest ins The eye and the mind can 
only take "sable te Gee onal —_ it 
is no good trying to choke people. y one 
familiar with the drawin,s of the great masters, 
Rembrandt in , will know that to do 
this well is no trick, but consummate art. It 
implies that you are master of your material, 
instead of being overpowered byit. In the case 
of drawings of buildings or groups of buildings 
this accuracy as a whole, in the spirit, not ia 
the letter, becomes of the first importance. 
You must first get to the idea of the building, — 
that is, try to make out what the designer was 
actually driving at; and then you must form 
some conception of the effect you are to aim at 
yourself, and determine, for instance, whether 
you will dwell on the detail, or on the outline 

the sky. And then, to interpret all this 


into black and white, you must keep a firm hold | bis 


on your values,—that is, you must never lose your 


grasp of the subject as a whole, and you must | puts 


resolutely sacrifice all that is unimportant, in 
order to bring out the essential featares. I have 
known good men smoke a pipe before a building 
for half an hour or more, before drawing a line, 
and I recommend this ce to those who 
think they can rush at a building, and hurl it 
on to their paper. Nothing is gained by try 

to take your subject by storm ; you probably en 
by falsifying the proportions of the building, or 
suffer the ignominious defeat of not getting all 
you intended on to the paper. 

As to the style of drawing, so much good 
work is done in utterly different ways, that it is 
almost impossible to point to any one method 
as the only right one. The instances I have 
got together by some of the ablest living 
d htsmen of architecture will bear this out. 
For details such as carving, it would be hard to 

the delicate pencil work of Mr. Ruskin 
and some of his followers. The sort of tenta- 
tive touch which feels about, as it were, for the 
form, and in good hands seems to build it up 
as it goes, gives a nearly ect suggestion of 
texture and m . But, when applied to 
groups of buildings, this method is apt to fail; 
perhaps it is betrayed by its own fondness for 
detail, The artist must go at his work in a 
larger spirit, he must have a feeling for great 
spaces of light and shade, and still more for 
those highest qualities of architecture, mass 
and outline ; and this will mean that he must 
deliberately sacrifice much of the detail. Mr. 
Fulleylove has made some beautiful drawings 
in this larger manner, which illustrate my 
meaning better than any words. One quality 
in common is shared by all good architectural 
drawings, and that is the complete absence of 
trick and affectation. If the lines are few, 
they are true and tothe point; if there is shading, 
it is there for some well-ordered purpose, and 
not scattered about at random, without thought 
of the effect as a whole. 

Perhaps one of the commonest temptations 
to an immature draughtsman is to “ . 
as the odious phrase is, a dull, heavy sketc 
by spots of dark shading judiciously peppered 
over the drawing. The artifice is too trans- 
parent to be of the smallest value ; it simply 
directs attention to the faults of the drawing, 
like a fine jewel on an ugly neck. A good way 
to avoid this trick is to by using only one 
pencil, say an H.B. There are dangerous 
seductions in a B., or a 6.B. Another useful 


they | rule is to avoid cross-hatching. It is best to 


begin, at any rate, with open line drawing,— 
that is, by shading with lines deliberately 
drawn side by side. The very finest drawings 
in the world have been made with open lines, 
and, apart from this, the practice has this ad- 
vantage, that you can never deceive yourself 
about your own drawing. After a certain 
amount of you may acquire that light- 


it out as bathed in a flood of sunshine. You/| ness and of touch and that 
may recollect Heine's* description of the view | rapidity of execution which are, I think, the 
from the Brocken. “ it’is,” he says, “like a map, finest qualities of pencil drawing. The essen- 
bap oe cna oh ~ wip tg emer lig ney Se te res Se or, if you must 
-@ single beau on,” ve tricks, at least to form them yourself 
he continues, “is jak want hemnene 45 Soumarn ne 
cutade oith 

of the story, without the 

out details with 





Then I says wornut, 1 says, and 
werry dark, and turns the twiddles upsey 
Then I up an’ I says ‘marble,’ I says; 
you paints it black, and shies a hegg at 
there’s your marble.” 

No wonder that if this is understood to te 
architectural drawing, the very name of it iss 
byword of contempt. Not only are the tree 
not like trees, and the figures wooden, and the 
animals ridiculous, but the architecture is no 
like architecture. This uniform y of 
straight-ruled lines, varied by certain tricksot 
the trade, quite fails to give any notion of the 
building, not only to the layman, but to us, the 
learned in the 45 ‘ 











any one can te)! from the abundance of his 
works, and the numerous publications of mes 
sured drawings and sketches by men who seem 
to be unfamiliar with the rudiments of black 
and white. In regard to the latter, I believeit 
isa mistake, as a mere matter of advertise 
ment, to publish drawings unless they hare 
some artistic excellence. The public does not 
look at these things, and architects take them 





board the cherished delusion 
power of any one, with the help of a few trade 
tricks, to turn out a satisfactory architectard 
drawing. In point of fact, it is ——_ 
to everyone to be a fine draughtsman ; it is not 
given to one architect in fifty; and the sooner we 
recognise our limits in this direction the better 
for our reputation. After all,a man can be 8 
great architect without being a great draughts 
man, and though, as I believe myself, noble 
ideas sometimes get marred 





purpose 

what constitutes fine draug : t 
this is so is proved by the beau works 
architects who are not pre-e 

tinguished for their skill in dra . It isnot 
necessary to pitch one’s T-square to the fire, 
because one feels un ual to good pen-and-ist 
work. Perhaps it w be wiser to leave 
alone, or if it is absolutely necessary to “ 
your existence at the annual Academy show, 
go to someone who und business. 
The remarks I have chen ore Ss 
to pencil work, apply in the | 
drawing ; but po dt are one or two 


uire attention. 
in the latter which require of 
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with a clumsy touch constantly finds his | highest level yet reached in 

pen digging holes in the paper. To avoid this, | of architecture, and a da agp ti cover 
you should cultivate a light, free handling | the whole range of its exp in black and 
of the pen,— what the French would call,| white. It is a curious that in both 
« logereté”; and, as a general rule, it is wise to/| cases their rare genius ended in madness. 

avoid cross-hatching, partly because you scratch} We have hitherto been considering record 
up the paper, partly because you sacrifice too; drawing in relation to objects already in 
much ef the white. Mr. Railton, however, | existence; but the question arises, How are we 
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aE 
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be more simple, 
sometimes cross-hatches with admirable effect. | to deal with drawings of obj let | the : 
Another limitation of the pen as against the as sag. which exiat auly apen taper or fe tes pa ae pp 


eedle, is that the pen-stroke must be made/ designer's mind? The 
on for all; to repeat it is to destroy its value, | difficult, and we are — podbean ag i 
and you cannot bite it deeper. It follows, | solution by the practice of the y. The archi- 
therefore, that you must think rapidly, and/tectural draughtsman solves it by the recipes 
realise your effect with unhesitating decision, | of his office, and his method I believe to be 
if you are a < ~ Sar yan sthenty._ snantisiocteny. On the. ether band 
-and-ink drawing. Tarnball’s Bristol boards, | some most successful h f 
a any flexible pointed pen, not crow-quills, drenghtemen of } myself 
are all the tools necessary,—that is to say, if 
you work for reproduction, —for in this case the 
drawing should be in the blackest of ink on 
the whitest of paper.* If your drawing is not 
made with this intention, a smooth, tinted 
is much pleasanter to work upon. There 
is an excellent paper, not unlike parchment, 
sold for this purpose in Paris. 

It is impossible within the limits of my paper 
to deal with modern work, but I should like to 
call the attention of the younger members of 
this Association to Cotman’s architectural 
etchings. Taken as etchings, I think they fail 
in the freedom and suggestiveness of first-rate 
etching; Cotman always tended to make his wings he would rule in a 
etching an engraving oncopper. But as studies | few of the more important lines, and sketch in 
in black and white, for solid draughtsmanship, | the rest, and tint in monotone, He made little 
for composition in light and shade, and for|or no attempt to give the effect of an old ts, circalars, and 
suggestion of texture, these etchings are un-/| building to a new one. With characteristic |the like, form the proper field for this sort of 

; and for draughtsmen who feel that; contempt for futility, he appears to have|drawing. I don’t know who is responsible 
the marvellous tact and subtlety of a Vierge is | thought it a waste of powerto devote any more | the advertisements and postbills which make 
entirely beyond them, Cotman forms a valuable | trouble to a drawing than was necessary to| our boardings hideous, but there always seems 
model. The only danger is that his rather| bring out the purely architectural qualities of a| to me here a grand field for a good designer in 
artificial method is apt to degenerate into trick | building ; and his simple, slashing method was | black and white. Mr. Herkomer, following in 
in inferior hands; and, indeed, 1 believe that | exactly suited to the purpose. The system of | the footsteps of Fred. Walker, set an 
the architectural draughtsman, pur sang, might | painfully working up each detail came in with|a few years ago with a well-known adv 
father some of his methods on Cotman. If,|the Epigoni, with the inferior men of the} ment, but his example has not 
however, instead of copying his faults, you make| eighteenth century, who hoped to hide the/| except in some rare cases w 
for the great qualities at which Cotman aimed, | poverty of their endowment under a mass of | rate ability have been 
you will, at any rate, steer clear of the flimsy | laborious finish. This is very much what has| book-plates, title-pages, 
and ineffectual draughtsmanship which appears | happened among ourselves. As I said before, | pieces, all give fine opportunity 
to satisfy most of us. it is not given to everyone to make good/|use of the line. The beautiful 

For insight into the spiritual qaalities of | drawings or to design good architecture; yet | Crane, Mr. Heywood Sumner, Mr. 
architecture, Piranesi and Meryon stand|the whole practice of modern architecture is| others, is familiar; and I will only 
absolutely alone. Not only were they both| conducted asif it was. Bad dranghtemanship | other instance of an admirable design 
consummate masters of the line, but to this|is concealed under the labour of these many /|and white, a book- for this 
they added a far-reaching imagination which | lines, and bad design lurks behind the crispness | drawn and designed by Mr. Lethaby. In regard 
gave to their drawings of architectare much | of many an effective sketch. We ought to be| to the method to be used, I have anticipated 
more than a merely technical interest. These | more honest in our drawings of our buildings,— | elsewhere the few remarks I have to offer, and 
two men have placed the poetry of pure archi-| we ought to be content with a strong, straight- | shall only summarise what I believe to be the 
tecture beyond the reach of challenge, and the| forward draughtsmansbip, sufficient to show the | most important points. 
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one is the correlative of the other. grouping and meaning of our building. Any-| 1. The lines should be firmly drawn, and kept 
Piranesi found in Classical buildings material| thing beyond this is, I think, a trick or a| distinct, they should be of uniform thickness, 
for asombre fancy that had its pleasure in great | worthless tour de force. and each line should be thought out. 


gq 


masses of masonry, and endless vistas of| The third division of my suggested classifica-| 2. If the drawing is to be accompanied 
colossal architecture ; and for once in a way an | tion is dra asa technical method ; that is, gene yg ey ion ghey latter should - 
artist of first-rate er selected as the vehicle | drawing of which the primary purpose is to followed in the drawing, and the type used 
of his ideas architecture in its most a stract | express, in line, an idea in the designer's mind. | as in itself a means of decoration. Where it is 
form—architecture unclothed by sculpture, and | At first sight this seems to approach the first | possible, the type should be designed with the 
dependent only on its own great strength. I refer | division, in which the drawing is entirely subor- drawing. 
to the large Prison series. It might well make | dinate to the mental process; but it differs; 3. Mere realism should be avoided; and the 
us despair to turn from the midst of our little| from it,in that in this third division it is im- | decorative standpoint sedulously adhered to. 
work, with all its prettiness and fussiness, to| possible to separate the idea from itsexpres-| I must ask your indulgence, if I take up your 
the terrific immensity of Piranesi’s vaults, and | sion,—the two work themselves out together in | time in answering a criticism on the remarks 
the vast mysterious horror of these Titanic| the mind of the designer, and thus it is sepa- referred to above. Inaleaderinthe Builder of 
halls. Grandeur was the quality on which his | rated from mere shorthand work by the import- | Oct. 12,1889, it is said: “ Turner was far toogreat 
genius was set. He showed the walls of the| ance which it is to claim for its method. Andja poet in landscape painting to be harassed 
Roman buildings like the cliffs of the seashore. | again, it is separated from record work by the| by any such shackles,” to wit, the shackles 
Piranesi must have revelled in the might-| fact that it deals, not with the transcript of | of decorative art. No one ever that 
iness of the Roman work, his ear caught across | an idea either already realised or having @ value | Turner was a poet in landscape painting of the 
the ages the echo of the workshops of the great | independent of the drawing, but with an idea very first order ; bat landscape paintings ere not 
imperial builders; and so long. as modern|in the designer's mind, the object of which is executed on printed pages, and when these latter 
Civilisation lasts, there will be minds in| attained by its expression in the black andj have to be illustrated — limitations of 
sympathy with his and eager to honour him for | white design. That is to say, it does not depend | method and material yyw aced, which na 
his revelation of the spirit of a mighty past. | for its raison @étre on its realisation in some | artist with any idea esign — ~~. 
And Meryon for his part hadthought himself into | ulterior material, whether past or future ; but | overlook ; and it was Fag _— eo - 
spirit of Medixvalism. His was astrange | when the idea is once in the n, | Tarner, being — y @ painter, gps 

vild nature, out of touch with his time, but in| let us say on paper, the and its consider. Any . | 
singular harmony with the supernaturalism of| together form a complete and independent | there is to be set the en nity me ge” nice oe 
the Middle Ages. To Meryon’s grim fancy the | work of art. Realism, therefore, is not so much | great masters of design o black and w 
air was no mere oxygen and hydrogen, but the} the object as the most forcible expression of 
ome of myriad spirits, and for him the powers|this idea; and everything which interferes 
of darkness would haunt again the lonely | with that 4,—such as excessive imita- 
pinnacles of the great Cathedrals. The|tion of texture,—is superfluous and wrong. 

Stryge” expresses to my mind the very quintes- | This, to put it shortly, seems the intention and 
sence of one side of Gothic art; and you may | justification of the very conventional use of 
find Meryon’s innate Gothicism again in his| black and white, which is most perfectly ex- 
intense perception of detail. hibited in the works of Albert Diirer or Lucas 
_Meryon and Piranesi have given us the| van Leyden, and the little masters. You take 


; of 

Pi Not necessarily black ink; a warm brown ink repro-| merely imitative realism, and yet every line tells 
ces just as well: man draughtsmen are not aware of | its x * 

colic, the drseghtenae det an Cee the same in which 

be the eflect of the reproduction. E>, “| work. . The lines seem to be dashed into their 
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hand note. Here the drawing is out of relation 
to art, and should be criticised from a totally 
different standpoint. 

Again, the drawing may be made to record 
some building or work of man, in its actual 
state and surroundings; and here I contend 
that the methods of the typical architectural 
draughtsman are inadequate and absurd, and 
should be permanently discredited. Drawings 
of thisclass require consummate dranghtsman- 
ship and knowledge, and are not a matter of hard 
sketching to be knocked off by any one. The 
standard of architectaral drawing in this re- 
spect should be higher than it is. I am sorry 
if my remarks are disagreeable, but, to borrow 
a sentiment from your President's address, I 
take architectural drawings as I find them, and 
I find some of them exceedingly bad. 

Thirdly, drawing may be used to present, in 
black and white, some conception of the mind; 
and with this a simple method should be 
adopted, which sacrifices all that distracts from 
the main idea, and treats each line as a matter 
of decorative design. To apply to one class the 
standard and principles of another inevitably 
means confusion and false criticism. 

It may very well occur to many of you that, 
after all,an architect is not primarily a draughts- 
man or a designer in black and white. No 
more he is; but this field of design is just one 
of those on the border-land between the pro- 
vince of the architect and the painter, which are 
rapidly slipping out of our control into the 
hands of specialists, so that day by day the 
work of the architect is being narrowed down 
to the strict limits of the planning and construc- 
tion of buildings. Many a client to this day 
considers that in matter of taste he is the 
superior of his architect, and at this rate the 
architect will be relegated to the position 
usually assigned him by public bodies, of a 
superior clerk of the works. 

In the great days of architecture an architect 
was primarily an artist. He was supposed to 
do work not only*for the sake of immediate 
profit, or even honour, but for its own sake. He 
might have taken as his motto“ We te quesiveris 
extra.” Nowadays, through indolence and 
timidity in yielding to the aggressive assertion 
of the business man, we have almost lost our 
claim to be considered as artists at all. You 
know what Lord Grimthorpe, that Goliath of 
the Philistines, calls us. He says that an archi- 
tect is no more an artist than his cook; and 
Lord Grimthorpe is a fair index of uncultivated 
public opinion. Many of us must have winced 
under the phrase “architects and artists.” It 
is time we combined against such an insult to 
our calling, and to combine means a determined 
individual effort along common lines. It means 
systematic resistance to what is vulgar and 
commonplace; and for each of us persistent 
self-cultivation, and an unswerving search for 
the most beautiful modes of expression in 
drawing and design. We are not very likely 
to develop the genius of a Méryon or Piranesi, 
but something at least may be done by the 
labour of love, and a sincere enthusiasm for 
beauty in art, which is not to be fobbed 
off with any tricks of the trade or traditional 
platitudes. 


as) a report of the discussion, see page 








ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS: 
THE ARCHITECTURE OF PROVENCE. 


THE fourth ordinary general meeting of this 
Institute for the present session was held on 
eae, Roswingr at No. 9, Conduit-street, 

ent-street, 8. W. r. J. Macvicar 
Vice-President, in the chair. os 

On the motion for the confirmation of the 
minutes, 

Mr. Robins asked in what order the names of 
gentlemen who had passed in the recent pre- 
liminary examination were placed, whether in 
order of merit or in alphabetical order ? 

The Secretary (Mr. Wm. H. White) replied 
that in the preliminary examinations the names 
were returned in the order of the date of the 
candidtes’ applications; that was to say, the 
forty-four first names were the names of those 
who were exempted, and they went in the order 
of the date of their application. The remainder 
were those who were examined 


in the various centres, and 
Li =) naa 
Mr. David then read a paper on 


“The Architecture of Provence,” of which the 
following is an abstract :— 

In a few introductory remarks, the author 
stated that architecture might be said to 
have been introduced into Provence by the 
Phcenicians, who colonised the country about 
1000 B.c., and traces of whose work were still 
discernible in the harbours they had estab- 
lished, and the forms of worship they had 
observed. He then briefly referred to the 
Roman remains in Provence, pointing out that 
these were of foreign origin, and that his re- 
marks would be limited to the native style of 
the country. Provencal architecture, he con- 
sidered, had sprung up with the revival of the 
arts and letters about the time of Charlemagne, 
before which period the architecture of Rome 
everywhere prevailed. The mode in which Roman 
construction was continued in the West as late 
as the ninth century was well illustrated by the 
church or mausoleum erected by Charlemagne 
at Achen; and where Roman examples existed 
it was natural that the works of the Teutonic 
invaders should have been adaptations of them. 
In the native architecture of Provence would be 
seen all the Roman elements preserved and still 
in daily use until the eleventh century; and 
their gradual change in the twelfth century into 
a special form of Romanesque, in which the 
stages of the transition were clearly discernible, 
could be noted. Mr. MacGibbon then proceeded 
to describe twenty-four examples, of which 
illustrations were exhibited by the lime-light. 
(1) The Church of Saint-Paul-trois-Chateaux, 
the elevation of which might well be taken for 
a structure of the late Empire, but was supposed 
to be of the tenth or eleventh century. (2) 
The porch of Notre-Dame-des-Doms was so 
strikingly ancient in character as to have long 
been regarded as a Classic structure, but 
was probably a work of the tenth or eleventh 
centnries. (3) The Sainte-Trinité (one of the 
early chapels on the island of Saint-Honorat-de- 
Lérins) was clearly an imitation on a small 
scale of Roman domical and vaulted construc- 
tion. (4) The Baptistery at Fréjus, on the 
Riviera, was a sample of other similar struc- 
tures long regarded as Roman works. (5) The 
celebrated monastery of Montmajour contained 
several buildings of great interest in connexion 
with the development of Provencal architec- 
ture, of which the Chapel of Sainte-Croix was 
remarkable, and was the late example of an 
imitation of a Roman form of construction. (6) 
The Chapel of Saint-Pierre, at the foot of the 
rock on which the Monastery stood, was an 
example of early deviation from the tradi- 
tional type of classic columns and capitals. 
(7 and 8) Saint - Trophime, Arles, exhi- 
bited two very fine examples of the 
fully - developed Provencal Romanesque in 
the western portal and the cloisters. (9) 
The cloisters at Elne. (10) The portal of 
the church of Saint - Giles, which was the 
most complete and most finished illustration 
of that Provencal style in which the Visigothic 
spirit prevailed almost completely over the 
Classic, was described by Mr. MacGibbon in 
considerable detail. He then dealt with the 
vaulting in Provence, directing attention to the 
different forms adopted, and to the peculiarity 
that they were pointed and not round arched. 
The domes were next alluded to, and the effects 
of their employment on the structures subse- 
quently erected in the whole of the South of 
France described and commented upon, espe- 
cially in cases of church plans. (11) The 
Cathedral of Fréjus had originally been an in- 
stance of the single nave or hall plan, aisles 
being added afterwards. The examples he 
had described gave an idea of the various 
steps by which the Romanesque style ad- 
vanced in the country up to the middle of 
the twelfth century, and showed that a style 
was produced which at first borrowed its forms 
from Roman models, that they had been 
gradually modified by the Northern spirit, 
and continued to the last to rejoice in exuber- 
ance of decoration. Mention was then made of 
the rise of the Cistercians and the style intro- 
duced by them, (12) The Monastery of 
Thoronet was described as an example of 
the plain and severe style of the Cis- 
tercians. (13) The cloisters of Thoronet ; and 
(14) The nave of Saint-Trophime at Arles were 
also cited as examples of the same style. The 
introduction of Northern Gothic took place in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, spread- 
ing over the whole country, and producing a mix- 
ture of Provencal elements of construction and 

ornamental details which was far from 





Gothic 
satisfactory, and of which (15) Saint-Nazaire 
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were examples. that mixed ; 
continued to prevail in the south of Free 
until the fifteenth century, but the importation of 
Northern Gothic became more and more marked 
Mr. MacGibbon then referred to a "a 
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of (17) Carcassonne and (18) Monoaane 
were deservedly celebrated as the most perfect 






the wails of Avignon and (19) the Abbey 
Croas. (20) Villeneuve-lez-Avignon, the 
castle of Saint-André, on the west side 


Rhone, presented many interesting features, 







er. 
plained by the speaker, and the Keep (21) 
the town of Saint-Paul-du-Var, z 
referred to as of peculiar construction. Hi 
briefly reviewed the course of Provencal ap 
tecture he had described, Mr. M 
referred to (22) the castellated monastery oj 
Saint-Honorat as a very interesting structure, 
in which were combined examples of all the 
styles of Provence, and, having given a 
idea of the building, described (23) the lower 
cloister, and (24) the upper, of Saint-Honorat, 
in considerable detail; the latter and other 
examples showed the Italian influence which 
prevailed over a large portion of the. 
The speaker concluded by stating on 
island of Saint-Honorat there was : 
dence of its varied fortunes and of the 
people by whom it had been possessed, 
that island there was thus preserved an 
of the varied architecture of Provence. 
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The Chairman said that no doubt many of 
them came there attracted by the subject, and 
expecting to be interested. He felt sure he did 
no more than express the opinions of all present 
that not only had they been interested, but in- 
structed by Mr. MacGibbon’s exhaustive treat- 
ment of the “Architecture of Provence,” 
capitally illustrated by his admirable sketches, 
thrown on the screen by the lantern. It had 
certainly been extremely interesting to trace 
with him the Roman characteristics of the 
earlier buildings to which he had referred 
growing into the Romanesque period, to be 
themselves superseded in turn by the Gothic 
features from the North. One thing that strack 
him forcibly was the massive and grand sim- 
plicity of many of the buildings. In these days 
of luxury and ostentation, he thought most 
architects might not be above taking a lesson 
from this feature. It was comparatively easy 
to cover a facade with ornamental detail, but 
too seldom was it that an architect had the 
courage to leave a mass of simple wall space. 
Mr. Phené Spiers, in proposing a vote of 
thanks to Mr. MacGibbon, said he was ¢- 
tremely interested to find that he had attempted 
to trace the origin of many features of the 
earlier forms of Romanesque work found in the 
vicinity. He quite agreed with the statement 
that the style, as they found it, must be looked 
upon as one which took its form almost entirely 
from the old Roman work, and that it was very 
little influenced by the Byzantine work. 
these earlier periods the great pride of the 
mason was to try and imitate something which 
had gone before. He remembered reading 
letter from some monk to Charlemagne, 
which he boasted of the monastery he had 
able to erect “after the antique fashion. 
was curious to notice how the mason 
period fancied he was clearly a 
work when he was producing the 1n 
tion. In many of these buildings pai 
they found the same thing. The architect 
the Church of St. Gilles certainly 
was doing his best to the style he had os 
built by the Romans. It seemed to him he 
the mason of that attempted to copy 
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been thinking whether, instead of Venetian 
influence having come over to France, it was 





not possible that Provencal influence had ex- |b 


tended to St. Mark’s at Venice; whether the 
assemblage of columns there piled one upon 
another in a manner totally unknown in Byzan- 
tine styles might not have been taken from 
many important buildings in the South of 
France. He certainly thought that St. Front, 
at Périgueux, wasa copy of St. Mark’s at Venice. 
They did their best to copy that church, 
but when they came to construction they did 
not know how to form the pendentives. 
The pendentives at Venice were portions 
of spheres, but at St. Front, at Périgueux, 
in consequence of the arches being pointed, 
they were simply what we should call webs. 
Probably the pointed arch at St. Front, at 
Périgueux, was one of the earliest examples; 
and they might look upon the system of con- 
struction as being the precursor of the intro- 
duction of the Gothic vault. He was sorry to 
say that a great deal of St. Front, at Périgueux, 
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workmen. It was a curious point brought out 
by the lecturer, but it might be a matter of 
interest to refer to what had been said of 
the cessation of the classic style of carving 
which these buildings gave them. He ventured 


the great bulk of the carving such 


at 
Arles, were almost exactly like the carvings of 
Roman times, which survived, as two things 
could be, but if they put the classical carvings 
at the Museum side by side with those of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, they would 
find a very great contrast. But the more they 
went up the stream of Time the more, he took 
it, they would find that the old Romanesque 
work of Provence showed the same style and 
mode of construction. Compare this little 
building and the baths of Diana at Nimes. 
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had been pulled down to be built up again ; | The two works were identical, and yet there 
were 


and, so far as he could see, the shape of the 
arch wa3 so nearly circular as to be an entire 
change from the original form. He confessed 
to a feeling of di ment in the fact that 
the views they had seen that evening had not 
been photographs from nature. He had been 
informed that Mr. MacGibbon took some photo- 
graphs, and he was in hopes that they would 
have seen them. They were startled a fort- 
night ago by the photographs exhibited by Mr. 
Elsey Smith, and though he was disappointed 
at not seeing some that evening, he was bound 
to say that Mr. MacGibbon’s pen and ink 
sketches quite stood the ordeal. The accuracy 
of their perspective was shown to be very 
exact by the way in which they appeared on 
the screen. He had much pleasure in pr 

ing a vote of thanks to Mr. MacGibbon. 

Mr. Wm. White said he should be most happy 
to second the vote of thanks to Mr. MacGibbon, 
which he was sure was well deserved. From a 
general historical and descriptive view of the 
architecture of a considerable district, he had 
shown the manner in which so much of the work 
had been developed, giving them the channels 
by which it had come. There was no doubt 
that not only local architecture was copied 
by those who had colonised or taken possession 
of a district, but also they took back a great 
deal to their own country on their revisiting it. 
The manner in which that of the country 
was colonised, and the architecture distributed, 
seemed to have been very much the same as 
that in Cyprus, which they were told of a fort- 
night ago. First came the Phoenicians, then 
the Greeks, then the Romans, and then the 
other succeeding elements which certainly 
affected the whole of the architecture of the 
district. The pictures of Avignon were very 
striking,—the Bishop's palace, and also the 
towers and fortifications. They were almost 
the only instances that he had seen of the work 
which had been described by Mr. MacGibbon, 
= —_— a much interested in them, he 
eit he ought to apologise for sa so much 
as he had - =e eg 

Mr. Loftus Brock said that he was recently 
reading that a competent hand might make a 
good deal of this subject, but that no com- 
petent hand had yet touched it. It was a matter 
of congratulation to them to know that such a 
hand as Mr. MacGibbon’s should have taken 
it up. Certainly, the drawings that had been 


exhibited showed different phases of Gothic | a 


work to anything that they were accustomed 
to. When they examined it, there was one 
feature which had never yet received the atten- 
tion it deserved, and that was the curious fact 
that whenever any Gothic work was erected 
under a permanently sunny sky, instead of 
it being tall and ing, as Strasbourg 
Cathedral under a northern sky, on the contrary 
became flat and heavy, and not B- 
hatever might be the case as to details, the 
are tse was as stated, one of the most 
teresting features of the lecture was the 
comparison which was drawn between the 
Classic work of Provence, and its ada 


and development in later times. He thought ' 


they could glean a deal of informa- 
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things which they were not accustomed to, and 

he took it that their thanks were greatly due to 

Mr. MacGibbon for having brought this before 

them, and when his was printed they 

would be able to study the subject more 

a leisure than they were able to do that 
ht. 

Mr, E. J. Tarver said he thought they owed 
a debt of gratitude to Mr. MacGibbon for 
bringing forward these early Romanesque 
buildings,—buildings which had been called 
by Fergussog “Christianised Roman architec- 
ture.” 

Mr. Campbell Douglas said that Mr. Spiers 
had expressed regret that the lecture was not 
illustrated by photographs rather than by 
sketches. He would join issue with that 
opinion. Photographs were all very well, and 
they were enormously indebted to them ; but he 
thought, when they were dealing with matters 
of detail, he would prefer his own rude sketches 
to any photograph. The artist who drew the 
picture bad, so to speak, the photographic 
image and the retina of his mind. The sketch 
might not be such an accurate representation, 
but that would be counterbalanced by the 
knowledge of detail gained by the artist. He 
felt very proud of his little country,—and he was 
there as a Glasgow man,—to find an Edinburgh 
architect enlightening them. 

After a few remarks from Mr. Needham 
Wilson and Mr. Burrows, 

The Chairman put the vote of thanks, which 
was carried by acclamation. 

Mr. MacGibbon, in acknowledging the vote 
of thanks, said, in reference to Mr. Spiers’ 
remarks as to St. Front at Périgueux, that what 
he said was not that St. Front had not had any 
influence, but that he did not think there was 
sufficient ground, in the fact of St. Front being 
copied from St, Mark’s, to support all that the 
French authors wished to found upon it. Ad- 
mitted that St. Front was a copy of St. Mark’s, 
as nearly as workmen could carry it out, still 
he wished to draw attention to the fact that the 
cupola was in general use throughout Europe. 
Mr. Brock referred to the differences in the 
Northern and Southern Gothic, and he must 


up the subj con amore, and he could 
os MB any i who could 


three months 
that he would find much to interest him. Mr. 
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to think that Mr. MacGibbon would find that 
as they saw , 





THE NEW PRUSSIAN POLICE 


REGULATIONS REFERRING TO THE 
SAFETY OF THEATRES. 


THE new “Prussian Police Regulations 
Referring to the of Theatres” were pub- 
lished on the 30th ult,, and have been in force 


managers 
Se ee ‘ 

new regulations, w are of a very 
detailed and exact character, are intended to 
give the public a feeling of security in public 
places amusement; and the Government 
hopes that by a strict enforcement of the rules 

dangers will be 


a 





As panics are known to be just as 
in absolutely fireproof buildings as in those of 
somewhat more combustible nature, not half 
much stress has been laid on the materials 


rule, be erected, only a few a being 
made in the preference to iron. Wooden stair- 
cases are considered to be safer than either 
those of stone or iron, especially if the under- 


side of the wood have a good coating of plaster. 


to prevent the smoke from the anditorium 
too rapidly that the so-catled curtain 
i to he Oe ee It. 
substance is simply required to be 


as to ren it 
but the scenery iteelf is to beof as 

possible. A substitute for canvas is 

not definitely mentioned in the regulations, but 

Centralblatt der Bauverwaltung 


recommends a certain cloth of wire netting and 
asbestos, invented by Mr. E. Tepper, of Berlin. 


: 
; 


The Commission set down several para- 
graphs concerning the lighting, ventilation, &c., 
bet no novelties are to be found in those parts 
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Sllustrations. 


ST. PAUL'S, KENSINGTON. 


E publish this week an interior view 
\\ vf the Church of St. Paul, Kensington 
(Mr. Arthur Baker, architect), of which 


we published an exterior view and a description 
in the Builder of November 30 of this year. 








8.W. TOWER, SENLIS CATHEDRAL. 


THis tower is, says M. Viollet-le-Duc, one of 
the very few still existing which were built in 
the early part of the thirteenth century without 
any stoppage or hindrance of the work from 
commencement to finish. It is one of the 
earliest existing examples of an important 
steeple in which the upper part of the tower, as 
weil as the spire, is of octagonal form. This 
arrangement gives great facilities for over- 
coming the awkwardness with which the 
octagon sits upon the square, and is a 
favourite one with modern satinene. The open 

that fill up the angles in this case 
might possibly perform their part more happily 
if they were a little more solid, but the skiil 
which led their designer to the axes of 
the en that crown them is much to be 
ee “= icp te ey skill and taste are 
apparen the of the t t 
dormers, which serve to blend the ha. rod 
of the tower and the inclined ones of the : 
which carry the light, open character 
composition into the spire iteelf and take the 
place of pinnacles around its base. The expe- 
dient of cutting dewn the backs of 
dormers is a rather cl 


by Mr. Arnold B. which was exhibi 
at the Royal Academy during the present year. 





SCULPTURE —NEW LAW COURTS, 
BIRMINGHAM. 
THis is a uction from a drawing ex- 





hibited ia the last Royal Academy Exhibition, 


showing the sculptural decoration of a gable in 
the new Law Courts at Birmingham, of which 
Mesers. Aston Webb & Ingress Bell are tine 
architects. The figure in the gable represents 
Art, those below represent “ Modelling” and 
“ Designing ” respectively. 

The figures were modelled by Mr. W. Au- 
monier, who writes in regard to it, ‘‘ The whole 


of the work was modelled in the open air on a| and 


gallery above the clay-pit at Mr. Edwards’ 
Terra-cotta Works at Raabon. This was done 
expressly that we might go continually 60 or 
70 ft. below the work while it was in progress 
soas to judge what its effect would be when 
fixed in its proper position on the building. 


_ centre figure is about 5 ft. high in execa- 
on.’ 





SKETCHES IN CHELMSFORD. 


THESE sketches, taken by Mr. J. W. Cobb of 
Chelmsford, represent some of the old pic- 
turesque corners in a town which has not been 
much illustrated. 

There is no particular history attaching to the 
houses. Those shown in the larger of the three 
sketches in Moulsham are situated at the corner 
of what is known as“ The Friars,” but which 
was formerly “ Friars Walk.” At the other end 
of this “ Friars Walk” once stood a Priory, be- 
longing tothe Dominican Friars, though now 
not a vestige of it remains. 

Moulsham is one of the oldest portions of 
Chelmsford, and formerly was the property of 
the Mildmays, at one time one of the wealthiest 
and most powerful of Essex families. 





THE ARTISTS’ VOLUNTEERS’ 


HEADQUARTERS. 


‘THESE premises were opened by the Prince of 


Wales on March 25 last, as we mentioned at 
the time. 


The facade of the new building is in the 
Renaissance style, with red terra-cotta dressings. 
The large medallion over the entrance was 
executed by Mr. Brock, A.RA., who isa lieu- 








armoury, 







first floor a large general room 
52 ft. by 20 ft.; canteen, with 
over, and ts’-room. On the 
bath-rooms, &c., for 
eants, and oe for 
staff. The total cost o new 
cluding furniture, has been 6,500/., of which the 
officers, EE Paar officers, and men 
have subscribed 3, ; 
The work was carried out under the honorary 
architect, Colonel Edis, by Messrs. 
Kynoch & Co., contractors, Clapham. . 


BUNGALOWS FOR THE BELLAGGIO 
ESTATE. 


THE house of which an exterior view is given 
is now being built on the above estate. The 


red brick, are of stud work covered with Broseley 
tiles, with which the roofs are also covered. 1 
The bungalow, of which an interior view 
shown, has been built on the same estate. The 
whole of the house has been raleed § St. fret 
the ground on dwarf stone walls, in order a 
the magnificent view may be 
wiadomaet the sliting 00 te8 Ts oak ill 
The sitting-room is panelled 
stud and pi is left exposed to view, 
and will be h tapestries ; 
the woodwork hout is stained very dats 
brown, and coated with boiled | 
The walls above the balcony level are covet 
with tiles, and the roof is thatched. In the 
nook a window, filled 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


TueE fifth meeting of this Association for the 
present session was held on Friday, the 13th 
inst., in the meeting-room of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects, Conduit-street, Mr. 
Leonard Stokes (President) in the chair. 

The following gentlemen were elected 
members, viz.:—Messrs. O. E. Blayney, C. B. 
Hutchinson, H. Bulman, J. H. Bolton, O. G. 
Beater, J. Richmond, W. D. Goodwin, W. E. 
Hazell, A. R. Hennell, G. G. Irvine, and H. 


Bailey. 

Mr. R. T. Blomfield, M.A., read a paper 
on “ Drawing,” which we print in extenso on 
another page. 

Mr. A. B, Pite, in rising to propose a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Blomfield, said they ought to 
express their deep sense of gratitude to him for 
hispaper. The subject was one of vital impor- 
tance to them all, and although it was true that 
a comparatively small proportion of the members 
of that Association were architects, yet he hoped 
they were all architectural draughtsmen, and 
therefore such a paper as they had heard that 
evening was, he thought, of far more use to 
them asa body and as individuals than a good 
many other paperssould be. He hoped they had 
listened to it with that amount of careand atten- 
tion which would enable them to put into prac- 
tice some of the truths and principles which Mr. 
Blomfield had so happily laid down. If Mr. 
Blomfield’s own very successful work was based 
on those principles, the careful study of those 
principles by others ought to produce the same 
successful results, But it was, perhaps, to be 
regretted that Mr. Blomfield confined his 
exhibition of illustrative drawings to the werks 
of a few men who were on the fringe of archi- 
tectural draughtsmanship—men whose genius 
and vocation lay, more or less, in the production 
of picturesque architectural landscape. It 
seemed to him that architectural draeghtsman- 
ship, practically speaking, as far as it con- 
cerned them, was very much connected with 
one or two historic facts. One of those 
historic facts was that they were now in the 
presence of some half-a-dozen weekly architec- 
tural journals, each publishing, on an average, 
from six to eight pages of lithographic draw- 
ings. But he regretted to say that they 
were indebted to those journals for the 
abolition, if not the extinction, of the highest 
form of illustrative architectural drawing, 
viz., the old steel- plate engraving, which 
had survived in the French school, but was 
absolately a dead letter in English archi- 
tectural illustration. No one could now afford 
to publish a book equal to one of Professor 
Cockerell’s; the wind was taken out of their 
sails by the methods adopted for producing 
the illustrations, the very popular and 
very successful illustrations,—in the archi- 
tectural journals. They could do nothing but 
offer advice to these journals, and he thought 
that advice should be that they would much 
rather have one steel plate a week in the 
manner of M. César Daly* or Professor 
Cockerell, than the whole show of architec- 
tural illustrations with which they were deluged 
every week,—good, bad, and indifferent archi- 
tectural drawing of every description. He was 
sure that instead of paying fourpence a week, 
some of them walk be willing to pay one 
shilliog a month and have one good plate, 
rather than the two or three dozen which they 
now got in the same time and for the same cost. 
There was much work illustrated in the present 
day which had no business to be illustrated, 
and by which architectural drawing was 
reduced to a very low ebb. It was no 
doubt true that architectural illustrations, drawn 
With delicacy and refinement, could not, except 
under exceptional circumstances, be produced 
by the thousand in a few hours, which was 
practically what had to be done by the illus- 
trated weekly journals. These journals did 
their best, and they owed them a deep debt of 
gratitude ; but for those journals the majority 
of them would probably never have become 
acquainted with the works of Mr. Norman 
Shaw ; nevertheless they must protest against 
the photo-lithographic method of snseodantion. 
It was to be regretted that no journal could now 
afford to give the time to the reproduction of 
drawings which represented real feeling,—gene- 
rally pencil work,—such, for instance, as those 
that Prout’s, or Cotman’s, or Coney’s genera- 


* Mr. Pite is under « mistake as to M. Daly’s paper, 

the Revue Générale, which is » monthly and not a weekly 

Pabtication a fact which makes all the difference as to 
style of illustration it is possible to produce.—Ep. 
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“stinking” processes, owing to the odours of 
the offensive chemicals employed ; but he had 
seen as yet no results which would justify them 
in a much from such 

They not hope to get Goupil photo- 
gravures in the weekly journals, but might 
hope to do so in a good monthly rere Turn- 
ing to another aspect of the subject, he had 
always regarded architectural drawing as being 
of two sorts, scientific drawing and 

drawing. An architectural drawing was, of 
course, in its origin and in its use a scientific 
drawing. They could make their drawing an 


never possibly look. It was in that sense so 
highly technical a production, being entirely 
without regard to atmosphere or perspective, or 
even colour or detail, that their simple scale 
drawing or full-size drawing was essentially a 
scientific drawing. It had to represent in the 
clearest manner the which had to be 
erected. To make such a drawing perfectit would 
show plans, sections, and details mysterious to 
the uninitiated, carefully figured with detail, 
and with the materials indicated by the most 
gaudy colours; and it was thus their imagina- 
tive qualities were shocked rather than en- 
couraged by architectural drawing. But they 
should always remember that with reference to 
the scientific in artistic drawing, there was the 
quality of drawing in their buildings. Just as 
there was the quality of drawing in sculpture 
and in painting, apart from the outline itself, 
he thought there ought to be — the 
quality of drawing in all their ings, as 
executed, and not on paper only. With regard to 
form, there should be not only contrast of outline 
but a due proportion of lightand shade. In the 
majority of buildings erected in the present 


day pilasters proj in a very haphazard 
sort of way, no relation to the surface 
which they b up. The cornices, too, how- 


ever well proportioned as to their sections, had 
no relation whatever to the proportions of the 
buildings they surmounted. Effects of light 
and shade, as well as contrast and form, in other 
words relief, were qualities of architectural 
drawing which could only be expressed in the 
building itself, for it was difficult to give them 
ina drawing. The French school tried to get 
their effect by a complicated method of shading 
on their drawings, but not altogether with the 
happiest results. As to imaginative architec- 
tural drawing, he did not see why they should be 
denied the liberty and opportunity of drawing 
for drawing’s sake. Why should they not have 
just as much enjoyment in making a drawing as 
the artist who enjoyed sketching an old street ? 
Even supposing an architect, by making a per- 
spective of the building as he would wish it to 
look rather than as it would look when new, 
sinned a little against the ies, he could 
not but think that such a sin was one that was 
very near the borders of righteousness. He could 
not see, again, why in drawings sent in in com- 
petition by students in the Institute or Associa- 
tion the imaginative element should be inter- 
dicted for fear of causing a poor assessor to be 
deceived. He thought that the imaginative 
element should be and encouraged 
as much as possible, that men who could 
show that they had an imaginative ideal 
should not be snubbed. With regard to 
Piranesi’s works, there were twelve or four- 
teen to be found in the South Kensington 
library, to which they ought to give their early 
attention, and there was also one in the Insti- 
tute library. A good many of Albert Diirer's 
prints had been uced, and some of 





® See our previous footnote to Mr, Blomfleld’s paper. 
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elaborated his draughtemanship in his early 
life. Only those men nichenel in getting 
broad, briljiant effects with a few touches who 
had been accurate in their early drawing. 

Me: Be Bs y seconded the 
thanks, and said should like to say a word 
or two about the importance of 
which it seemed some people were 
to doubt. Even Mr. Blomfield had told 
them that a man could perhaps be a great 
architect without a@ great draughtsman, 
and that was probably true if by a great 
draughtsman was meant one who was capable 
(like Mr. Railton) of representing 
buildings that existed. But he (the speaker 


§ 
2 


impossible for a man to conceive or originate in 
his mind a form which he could not 

his pencil. He believed that the power to 
draw a thing meant a great deal more than the 
power to draw it; it meant that a man knew 
every outline and detail of it with 
accuracy. Before they could draw a thing 
well, they must know it well. He knewa 


i 





who did not profess to know an about 
drawing, but who knew a great about 
horses; and that man could draw horses with 
accuracy, simply because he knew all 
about them. With reference to what Mr. 
Pite had said about steel] engraving, if Mr. Pite 
would get somebody to start a monthly archi- 
tectural journal which should produce steel 
engravings of the finest a nice 
opportunity would be offered for prepared 
to buy ; bat it wouldalso be a splendid opening 
for any publisher to drop a great deal of money. 
The President, in putting the vote of thanks, 
said that there was no doubt that Mr. Blomfield 


was a thorough master of his subject, and he 
had touched upon various points which 
would do well to consider. He 
thought that the first point they 
consider in drawing was, what 
for. It was all very well to talk 

ing, and to criticise it when they did not know 
the purpose for which it was made. If the 
aed were intended for reproduction, it 
should be drawn for that purpose ; and if it were 
a record drawing intended to a build- 























ing in the best and most way 
then they should 


making of drawings with a view to reproduction 
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THE BUILDER. 


done a great deteriorate draughts-| of the term “drawing.” If they got in sculp- 
naan “With nae drawings made from | ture the quality desired by Mr. Pite, he thought 
dda and scaffolds, a great deal might be/| they ought rather to call it “ modelling,” while it 
learnt from thevery actof makingthem; although | would be “ form” in architecture. Sculptors 
their roughness and dirty state might make them | were very chary about using the pencil ; they 
nerfectly useless as show drawings, yet the | preferred the thumb. The architect's drawing, 
‘ iranghtsman would always retain mentally a cer- after all, was only a means to an end, and Mr. 
tain amount of knowledge from having drawn any | Phené Spiers, in a note to a paper read at the 
particular object. Many men, he believed, who | Institute a few years ago, referred to the 
sketched frequently and measured with great | French method of showing the relief or projec- 
care hardly ever referred to the sketches and|tion in drawing by means of conventional 
drawings which they made, but the fact of their | shading, by which it was claimed that they 
having drawn objects in that way was sufficient | could show all the qualities of relief, and so on. 
to stamp them upon their minds and rendered | He (Mr. Blomfield) thought this system not 
it umnecessary for them to refer to their books. | so clear or so easily intelligible as the English 
It was only men who did not study and draw| methods of working by scale on the one 
who had to refer to books and papers for their| hand and perspectives on the otber. As 
inspirations. In making a drawing they should|to the “suggestive” sketching, about which 
not forget the object as a whole, for it was a|something had been said, it was being very 
mistake to go all over the drawing and to| much overdone, but in skilful hands it was a 

put in every imaginable scratch that they | method of great value. There was one thing to be 
possibly could. They should grasp the thing said for it, however, and that was that when they 
as @ whole, its outlines and proportions, and | saw a thing at a distance, they did not see the 
should not cross-hatch every possible bit of | detail, but the shadows, and the impression of 
shadow. He was sorry Mr. Blomfield had said | the thing which the eye took in was the dark 
quite so much about drawings for reproduction, | part. Mr. Baggallay had referred to what he 
for he thought that they, as architects, should} had said about fine draughtsmanship not 
draw for their own information, and should | being an absolutely qualification of a 
make the representations of their buildings in| great architect. He (Mr. Blomfield) had rather 
an architectural manner. He rather agreed | spokenagainst hisown convictionson thematter, 
with Mr. Pite in thinking that they should | for he thought that a great architect must be a 
not be prohibited from drawing a building as it | fine draughtsman, in so far as that he should be 
would appear a few years after it was erected. | able to draw the figure, and any flower or animal 
He did not see why they should draw their} which took his fancy. He did not see how any 
buildings as they left the hands of the mason ;| one could make a good decorative design unless 
for it was only fair to give their buildings a} he could draw an animal or a flower properly. 
little time, so as to allow a few shrubs to grow | The President had referred to the reproduction 
up round them, and a few stains to appear on| of drawings as having had a bad effect upon 
them. Mr. Pite had given them a very excel-| draughtsmanship. If they had any arritre 
lent address on drawing, and had pleaded for a | pensée,—if they thought they were making their 
certain amount of license in drawing, but he| drawings for reproduction, and were not think- 
(Mr. Stokes) thought that that depended upon|ing of what they liked themselves in their 
what the drawing was for. If they wanted an/| drawings, there was always a tendency towards 
accurate drawing, they ought not to draw other | affectation ; there was a tendency to sink that 
than accurately. If a drawing was intended | individuality which it should be their primary 
for a working drawing, it should be drawn as a| object to develope. In work for reproduction 
working drawing; and if it was intended as a/| they saw that certain things “took,” and the 
record drawing, it should be perfectly accurate,|tendency of the young draughtsman was to 
and, as Mr. Blomfield had said, with all its| imitate such work. As to the point of archi- 
shadows, lights, &c. Mr. Pite had laid great | tectural drawing, his view was that they could 
stress upon accuracy; that was a lesson which | do one of two things. They could either draw 
young draughtsmen could not take to heart too | as Piranesi did, using architecture as the mate- 
much. Drawings were frequently exceedingly | rial for their imagination, or they could draw 
inaccurate, and consequently were practically | architecture as Inigo Jones used to draw it. 
worthless. Drawings were important things,|It was extraordinary to see the way in which 
but young draughtsmen must not be led away | Piranesi had taken architecture pure and simple 


by the desire to make pretty drawings. They | as his groundwork, and thought out his ideas in 
should always bear in their mind that architec- ~ 5 


ture was their real end and aim. If they could 
make pretty drawings well and good, but they 
should always endeavour to make drawings 
which would be useful to them, and which 
would catch the whole spirit and object of the 
building which they were depicting. 
































architecture. The figures which he had put into 
his drawings had been abused by many people, 
but they were not of the essence of his designs. 
An exceedingly able design by Mr. Pite, made 
about five or six years ago, and which bore the 
motto “El Dorado,” was another instance of 


imaginative drawing of architecture, and in 
The vote of thanks to Mr. Blomfield was then | this there were practically two designs, the 


put, and carried unanimously. architecture itself, and the drawing of it in 
Mr. R. T. Blomfield, in reply, said he had not| black and white. It certainly euad that 
mach to add to what he had already said, bat| Mr. Pite had given himself a considerable 
there had been one or two points raised in the | amount of the licence and imagination in de- 
ee with which he would deal. Mr. Pite| sign for which he had pleaded. Inigo Jones's 
aad referred to lithography. He (Mr. Blomfield) drawings gave one the impression that he 
~ one time thought that a good deal might | simply dashed on to paper what his notion of a 
: i with lithography, but drawings repro- | building was, and when he had finished that he 
— y it had generally been unsatisfactory. left the thing then and there; and that was 
y means of what Mr. Pite called “stinking” | the other way referred to of making an archi- 
processes, drawings could be reproduced better | tectural drawing. 
than by means of lithography, and that was 
why he had called attention to the necessity of 
pen-and-ink work. He did not quite understand 
Mr. Pite’s remarks about the quality of drawing 
ure. 








THE LONDON SEWAGE QUESTION. 


caret eigen RAWLINSON, K.C.B., read an 
. portant paper on this subject before the 
a of ~ seg to ne quality of drawing in | Society of Arts on Wednesday evening. The 
pls ’ g which would be ly | greater portion of the paper was devoted to a 
— y understood, ign from the colour and | historical sketch of the subject. The latter 

war ee so ses ply regarded the re-| part of the paper, which contains his conclu- 
— - erm ; and when they looked at sions, is as follows :— 

SS ae exactly the same| Sewage irrigation has been carried on in 
—. “sm act — ed at the elevation of | England and Scotland a sufficient length of 
— os to see the quality of time to show that it is the cheapest and most 
oe ; ee he wanted to see | effective mode of treating sewage yet tried, and 
me very — oe from the colour of | where land is obtainable at agricultural 
; vena and the sewage can flow to the land, that there 
oe — interest,—that they were an income can be earned by the process. There 

— WP the architect had are some thirty or more places in England where 
studied the drawing of his building in brick and sewage irrigation has been in use a sufficient 


number of 
by eat years to permit inquirers to be satisfied 


tline, governed with the ] at Ban 
rather than by the interest of outline and good Barking, Bedford, Birmingham, Blackbur, 
rey = » Choriey, Croydon, Craigentinney- 


proportion 
Mr. Blomfield said that he 
stood Mr. Pite, bat he dissented 
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Wells, Warwick, West » Wolverl 
and Wrexham. a aa 
At Berlin, the sewage of the city is lifted by 
steam-power to a height of 130 ft., at a cost of 
12,0007. per annum. Upwards of 2.000 acres 
have been purchased at a cost of 400,0001., and 
this land is eas out and cultivated under 
sewage. The distance of the sewage farm 
from Berlin is about ten miles. The 
authorities are said to be satisfied with the 
results. Paris has appropriated land for sew- 
age irrigation for some years at Gennevilliers 
and some other places, to the extent of 12,350 
acres. Steam-pumping power is used, and 
the river Seine is crossed. The municipality is 
so satisfied with this work, that the 
the late M. Durand Clay, is to have a statue. 
Irrigation has been practised in China, Japan, 
Ceylon, and Italy, upon an enormous scale, time 
out of mind; and in England water-meadows 
are successfully cultivated. At Edinburgh, the 
sewage-grown grass feeds dairy-cows, the milk 
being used in Edinburgh. The London 
may be turned into milk and butter which 
be wholesome. ae. 
The volume of crude sewage to be dealt with, 
if taken at 150,000,000 gallons per day, will 
represent 670,000 tons. Containing, say 150 


grains of solids per million gallons, it will about 


equal 10 tons of sludge per million. (?) So that 
150,000,000. gallons will represent 1,500 tons 
per day of sludge to be removed in barges. 
So that there will be 547,500 tons of sewage- 
sludge to remove or get rid of, per annum. 
To consolidate it by sludge-presses at 2s. 
per ton, would cost 54,7501. per annum. 
To barge it to sea, there must be not fewerthan 
six of the largest class, as the out-and-home 
voyage will be about seventy miles. Hach 
barge to take 1,500 tons of sludge, containing, 
at 90 per cent. of water, 1,350 tons of water to 
150 tons of solids. But on testing the barge 
load before discharging it, 95 and even 97 per 
cent. of water was found. Taking, however, 
95 per cent., there will be 1,425 tons of water to 
75 tons of solids. Did it ever before enter into 
the heads of any body of men—engineers and 
representatives of vestries—to perpetrate such 
operations? It must be remembered that the 
crude sewage flows to the outlets with its 
solids, and if pumped into the proposed sewage 
canal or conduit, would flow to the North Sea, 
or on to any land used for irrigation or warping, 
as at Foulness Island. 

It is not my intention to raise the chemical 
question as to the use and sort of chemicals 
for sludge disinfectants ; this I must leave to 
the chemists. The sludge-tanks, and the 
sludge-barges, will in hot weather become 
putrid, and to arrest this chemicals may be 
used, the cost being estimated very high. With 
fresh sewage flowing at once over land or to the 
sea, very few chemicals need be used: the land 
will at once disinfect. The sea will at once 
dilute and disperse, as at Liverpool, where the 
crude sewage of Liverpool, Birkenhead, and all 
the towns on the river and estuary pass harm- 
lessly to sea. 

Contracts were let on the eve of closing the 
old Board to the extent of 741,000/. Add to 
this extra land, fencing, workmen’s houses, new 
mud-barges, at more than double cost by 
reason of the rise in iron, steel, and labour, and 
it appears to me that the legacy in this form 
will exceed 1,000,000. pws: 
this with maintenance will be fully 5 per cent., 
which will equal 50,0007. per annum. Wages 
may be 50,000/.a year. The cost of chemicals 
will be in proportion to the quantity used, and 
may range from 50,0001. up to 100,0002. 
per annum, or 200,000/. per annum on the 
whole. And all for what? ey prevent 

llution of the Thames, as tne 
-tecmran will ferment in the river, will kill fish, 
as at present, and make the water foul-looking 
and offensive. Chemicals have been tried at 
many places to see if they would purify sewage, 
but ever with the one result,—namely, to 2 oo 
duce an effluent which becomes putrid, a 
sive, and dangerous. The new works pooner’ 
County Council in a eather pt 
sterling, with an ann 
300,0002, per annum, and a polluting ere 
A vast nuisance establishment of sixty acres 
extent | 

It is never good policy to use hard names I 
admit, but I may quote an established: 
and say, that these Barking and ‘/rosspess 
Works, as a gift to the new County Council, 
are equivalent to an entire herd white 
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the use| Merthyr Tydfil, Oxford, Rogby, Tunbridge. 
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sewage to the new sewage conduit, say at a cost 
of 100,000/., or 46 miles of new conduit, at the 
estimate put down by the referees for the cost of 
their proposed southern and northern outfall 
sewers, Which together measure 47 

estimated at 3,144.300/. Pumping-engines will 
make a total cost of 3,244,3001,, which at 5 per 
cent. for maintenance and redemption will 
amount to 162,215/. per annum to be set 

300,0002., the probable cost of the works in 


progress. 

I will not encumber this paper with any de- 
finite estimate as to income from sewage 
farming, as this will involve the question of 
purchase of right of way for the sewage con- 
duit, and for outlet works. This feature of the 
scheme must grow with time. Areas for sewage 
irrigation may be formed to any extent, from 
10,000 up to 50,000 acres, and there will be 
sewage enough and to spare for this large 
area. The agricultural value of town sewage 
has been tried and estimated, over and over 
again, both in England and on the Continent. 
A Royal Commission, with the honoured 
name of Sir J. B. Lawes, Bart., at its head, 
estimated the commercial value of crude 
sewage at 2d. per ton to a farmer, taking 
it as he wanted it; but only at 14d. per 
ton if he must take it and dispose of it all the 
year round. The London sewage is the richest 
known in manurial ingredients, and amounts 
in daily volume, at its lowest estimate, to 
670,000 tons, which at 2d. per ton will amount 
to 5,583/.,and at $d. per ton to 1,395 per day, or 
about two millions sterling in the one case, and 
at 4d. about half a million sterling. I cannot 
help dealing with these figures, enormous as 
they are; but when I know that cultivated 
sewage lands bring in, year by year, rentals of 
from 15/, to 20/.and even 301, per acre, there 
must be more than a grain of truth in these 
very large figures. I do not, however, plead for 
the purification of the Thames on the score of 
any probable income to be derived from sewage 
farming, as this would be begging the main 
question, which is to free the river Thames 
from pollution by a sewage conduit, and addi- 
tional steam pumping sending it eastward, once 
and for all, to the great North Sea, and let 
reclamation of land and sewage irrigation 
follow. 

The length of the conduit from Abbey Mills, 
eastward to Foulness Island, Southminster and 
Burnham Marshes, will be about forty-six miles, 
through an agricultural district, and sea outlets 
must be provided along this shore over the 
Maplin Sands to low water of spring-tides. This 
I consider is a work necessary to be done, if it 
could even be proven to be as fruitless of pecu- 
niary results as the sewage precipitation and 
mud-barge process. 

The conduit will be a canal, or new river, for 
the conveyance of sewage in its fresh state, 
along which it will flow unceasingly at not less 
than two miles in the hour, to be as unceasingly 
disposed of at the eastern terminus. The ques- 
tion may be put—But will it not be a nuisance 
to the neighbourhood in its course? My reply 
is, that the works must be designed and be 
executed so as not to bea nuisance. Portions 
will be covered, portions will be in tunnel, and 
some portions may be open, but at no point 
need there be one-tenth the nuisance there is 
now at the existing outlet works, nor more than 
at a well managed sewage farm, nor so much as 
from a heavily manured field. 

The New River at London has a grade, or fall, 
of 6 in. per mile, and this inclination may be 
given, by similar means, to produce this grade ; 
but there must be a head of 23 ft., not, how- 
ever, necessarily at one point, but subdivided 
at several points; the reaches from fall to fall 
being level, velocity being obtained by overfall- 
weirs and sluices. The Bridgwater Canal is 
thirty miles in length, from Manchester to Run- 
corn, of course level, the outlet being by locks 
at Runcorn. The rate of flow is about one mile 
per hour. The flow along the London sewage- 
Conduit is to be two miles per hour, so that the 
sewage of each day will be carried, from the 
junction with the metropolitan sewers at or 
near Abbey Mills, to the outfalis to the sea in 
twenty-three hours. 
ae R. Etheridge estimated the value of 
> ndon sewage for Messrs. Douglas Galton, 
er Simpson, and Thomas ©. Blackwell, as 


Thames Mud.—Thames sewage is composed 
of animal matter, jcsiebiie. aneities human 
excreta in a state of decomposition, and living 
Organisms of the class infusoria, 
zoophyta, 


diatomace, 
and crustacea. The detritus consists | 


suspended matter, “mud, 
The clarified liquid is worth 15s. 4id., so that 
the cost of precipitation obtains in money 
— or eon that of the entire 

Wage, an to be 
whilst by tae the tnegust. valne b te be sent to 
the river. If this would not putrify and pollute 
the river, there would be so much in its favour, 
but as seven-eighths of the salts of sewage 
remain in the fiuid, plus some of the chemicals 
used, that which is most valuable as manure is 
wasted, and the injurious pollution of the river 
is continued. 

The entire volume of the Lendon sewage at 
2,145,500 tons per annum, at 17s. 7d. per 100 
tons, is worth upwards of 1,750,000/. sterling ; 
but twenty-five years ago the London sewage 
was valued at 1,000,0001. ; 

Along the entire line of the proposed sewage 
conduit, sewage may be beet to farmers, 
and dairy-farms may produce milk for London. 
Italian rye-grass may be grown and sold, as 
also turnips, mangolds, and other crops. In 
warm and dry summers hay may be made, and 
in wet seasons siloes. Land is not corrupted by 
sewage irrigation, but is improved, as the solids 
out of 100 tons spread over one acre of land 
would not give a surface deposit of 1-100th of 
an inch in thickness. In warm summer-time 
1,000,000 gallons of sewage may be utilised on 
one acre in one day, and where something like 
this volume is used, and the land is light and 
porous, a very small volume drains from the 
subsoil. In exceptionally hot weather no water 
flows from the land. 

Where chemicals are used for precipitation 
and the water so clarified is turned out un- 
filtered through land, ani cattle drink it, the 
milk is not fit to be used. Cows, will, however, 
drink crude sewage without apparent injury, 
but they had better have clean water supplied. 

The Sludge and Sludge Barges. — It will be 
possible to send sludge, having 90 per cent. of 
water, to any distance in open troughs or pipes, 
to be used in warping low land, and this mode 
of disposing of it will be far cheaper than 
barging it tosea. Enormous quantities of sand 
are dredged and passed through pipes to the 
shore. Diluted clay in brick-fields is also rent 
along open troughs considerable distances, and 
this form of conveyance for the sewage sludge 
may enable the County Council to dispense with 
sludge barges. 

I say that this or some similar work must be 
carried out to free the River Thames from 
pollution, and that for this purpose the Bark- 
ing and Crossness outfalls must subsequently 
be so altered, modified, and dealt with, as not 
to pass any sewage to the Thames, but by a 
tunnel from Crossness to Barking, with the 
engine-power to lift the combined volume to 
the new canal or conduit. And that the crude 
sewage may freely and easily flow along the 
new conduit, to be used in irrigation, and so 


much as may not be so required in winter or in| A 


wet seasons can be passed on to the North Sea, 
in the way it now flows along the London 
intercepting-sewers to the present outlets, so 
that it will not be necessary to remove, by 
precipitation, one pound weight of sediment. 
or use any chemicals, as the whole will flow in 
one continuous stream, at a rate not less than 
two miles per hour; end ly-constructed 
apparatus can be ada to float along the 
conduit, sweeping onward any deposit there 


hie is a brief statement of the main 


sewerage of London, which most undoubtedly is 
a grand work for the Metropoli 


tan Board to have 
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Frederick Nicholson (Chairman of the Thames 
Conservancy), Mr. .Zneas Smith, L.C.C., Dr. 
Alfred Carpenter, Colonel Jones, V.C., and 
other gentlemen took and the farther 
discussion was adjourn 








THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE last of this C il for the 
present vagy on last at 
Guildhall, Lord Rosebery presiding. 

City Charities and Technical Education.— 
See cae il Samana te iden the Report 
the Counci consi 
ot the Corporate Property, Charities, and En- 
dowments Committee on the City and Paro- 
chial Charity Schemes. Lord Hobhouse, the 
Chairman of the Committee, moved the adop- 
tlon of the Report, which contained the follow- 
ing among other recommendations :— 

“(1.) That the Council do authorise this 
Committee to send in to the Charity Commis- 
sioners objections and suggestions of the nature 
as follows :— 

As regards time.—(a) In the case of schemes so novel, so 


com dealing with such large funds, aff such 
rsp of” and even now 0 eomen By a 
much longer time for enquiry and consideration should be 
allowed before the Char.ty Commissioners send them up 


to the Bducation Department, even the delay 
should necessitate a prolongation of the Act of 15383, 


As regards the separate Parish Schemes—{b) The Govern- 
ing ies are of too exclusively parochial a character. 
(ce) The Governing Bodies should not be ordered to exclude 
their non-parochial members from an important class of 
business. (d) The Governing Bodies should not be for- 
bidden to use the building: for = a 
or rectarian .* erations of the scheme 
should be made by scheme. 

As regards the Central yD gong la ty 
(J) The schmeation of the funde tn. perpetuity ov for 

austive ieation s in , 
many ee (g) It should not give the bulk of the funds 
to a class of institutions (Polytechnics) not yet sufficiently 
tested in point of time or in number ments, 80 a6 
to show that they will supply the of the 
inhabitants = the B ge and a —_ a 

ed satisfacto er permanent schemes, 

should admit greater freedom in the choice of objects by 
the Trustees, {/) In the case of libraries, it should not 
concentrate them m or close to the City; and it would 
better consult the welfare of the inhabitants of the 
metropolis by establishing branches or ee libraries 
at distant pomts. (j) These ends wili be 

beginning on a more modest scale with such objects 
selected in the first instance; and by lea 
Trustees @ 


discretion wit 
time to select localities, to 
to watch 


oners should be appointed by the 
Scho ae tet ad eight by thie Council, (oh The 
trustees should not be to transact any portien 
of their business by constituted beforehand 
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funds. But by a large number of the Councillors 
the Committee's report, especially section 7, was 
regarded as “throwing cold water” upon the 
Polytechnic schemes, whose interests were 
championed by Alderman Evan Spicer, Alder- 
man Quintin Hogg, and Councillor Earl 
Compton. Councillor Spicer moved, as an 
amendment :— 


“That whereas the report of the Corporate Property 
Committee on the schemes of the Chari a 
ved from the 


calls in question the — benefit to be 
establishment of Polytechnic Institutions throughout 
Leadon, and whereas daring the last two years the schemes 
of the Commissioners have been y discussed, 
and have received the approval of the pubbc, as shown by 
the large amounts of money (almost equal to those pro- 

to be provided by the Commissioners) which have 
een voluntarily given for the ion of the same 


objects, the Council is unsble to agree with the recom- 
mendati 


a of the Corporate Property Committee as they 
This was rejected by 53 votes against, to 49 for, 
and the various recommendations were then 
agreed to with certain slight amendments. 


The Main Drainage Question.—The Council 
then proceeded to discuss the following report 
of the Main Drainage Committee :— 

“ Your Committee have considered the report 
of Mr. Gordon, arging the on of two more 
sludge vessels, and have also considered his 
question as to whether this is the proper way 
yee Pug > the sludge. He = no doubt 
that it least expensive wa disposi 
of this residaum. Your Commnibtes, es 
entirely with the Royal Commissioners’ report 
of 1884, that it is neither necessary nor 
justifiable to discharge the sewage of the 
Metropolis into any part of the Thames from 
the Nore upwards, are of opinion that any pro- 
cess of precipitation of separation of 
effiaent and sludge must necessarily be carried 
on where the late Metropolitan Board have 
engaged their successors in connexion with an 
outlay upon works of nearly 800,000/. for that 
purpose. Your Committee are convinced that 
the probable alternative will be found to be the 
conveyance of the sewage to the sea upon the 
Essex shore, by some such plan as that sanc- 
tioned by Parliament in the Act of 1865. Bat 
your Committee observe that their immediate 
and unavoidable duty is to promote the best 
and most complete use and employment of the 
works committed to their charge, which are 
already in a condition to produce as much 
sludge as four vessels can remove. They, there- 
fore, recommend : — 

*That tenders be obtained for the construction of two 
sludge vessels, upon the model of the older and less costly 


ship, with certain modifications to be described by the 
engineer.” *’ 


This gave rise to a longed discussi 
the course of which, anne. wre: 


Councillor neas Smith moved the following 
amendment :— 


“That, before deciding to acquire additional sl 


vessels, this Council desires further information 


uestion of sewage dispoeal, more especially with a view to 
the prevention of disease and freeing the » Fa from pollu- 
tion ; it therefore instructs the Main Drainage Committee 
to secure the services of an eminent civil engineer to join 
the Engineer of the Council ina thorough examination of 


And that the engineers be in- 


This was debated for some time, and on a divi- 


sion being taken the amend carri 
by 3) votes for, to 44 a ea re 


of the Parks and Open Spaces Committee. an- 
nounced that on the previous day Sir Sydney 
Waterlow had executed a deed of gift of the 
estate at Highgate, now called Waterlow Park, 
and had handed in a cheque for 6,0001. in addi. 
tion. It was also stated that in a few weeks 
the Parks Committee would report as to what 
steps would be taken in regard to the ground. 


The Site of the National Portrait Gallery.—In 


regard to this question, it will be remembered 

vious meeting of the Council the 
roperty and Improvement Commit- 
tees presented divergent reports* respecting the 
line to be recommended to the Council in the 
negotiations with the Government as to the 


Cross-road, opposite the 
Gallery. The 


that at a 
Corporate 


vacant land in Charing 
site of the National Portrait 


sideration of the question was then ad Ko 
and the two Committees now presented s joie: 


report, which was as follows :— 
“ Since the last reports of 


view has taken 
the Council, the Chairmen of your two Com- 
mittees, and Mr. Primrose on behalf of Her 
Majesty's Office of Works. We are pleased 
to be able to report that in co 
of this interview Her Majesty’s Office of 
has made new proposal 
the public of London. It is now proposed, on 
behalf of the Crown, first, that as regards the 
plot of land belonging to the Council, the strip 
marked on the Council's plan, containing about 
900 square feet, shall be thrown into Charing 
Cross-road; and secondly, that the Crown shall 
give up a strip of the Crown land at the nortb- 
east of the National Gallery, measuring about 
575 square feet, also to be thrown into Charing 
Cross-road. This strip is defined by a line drawn 
on a plan transmitted by the Office of Works. 
Both Committees are of 
arrangement now proposed should be carried 
into effect, and the respective Chairmen have 
been instructed to sign a joint — to the 
Council for that purpose. The two Com 
recommend :— 


and the Council 
ing to the Council, defined on the plan submitted to the 
Council, and measuring about 900 square feet, shall be 
thrown into Charing Cross-road ; secondly, a strip of land 
nae “dee ft ea defined on the 


cussion, Lord Rosebery 
thought this was a very satisfactory settlement 
of the question. 


between the Chairman of 


uence 
orks 
s more favourable to 


opinion that the 


mittees 


** (a) That arrangements be made between the Crown 
which :—First, a strip of land belong- 


pian furnished by 
Works, and measuring about 575 square feet, 


shall be thrown into Charing Cross-road ; and thirdly, the 


“il shal] convey to the Crown, for the price of 7,000/., 


y 
t the transfer of the 
vernents Committee to carry out the 


This was unanimously agreed to without dis- 
remarking that he 


By-Laws as to Drainage.—On the motion of 


Councillor Beachcroft, it was unanimously 
resolved, — 


** That, while considering the question of by-laws as to 


drains, referred tothe Sanitary Cummittee on October 29, 
that Committee be requested to consid-ras to the steps, 
if any, which should be taken fer so regulating the con- 
struction and maintenance of the ventilating shafts, now 
commonly carried up to the tops of houses as to prevent 
a from sewer zas, and that the ioquiry be extended 
to the case of street ventilators.” 


The Council then adjourned until Tuesday, 


January 14, 1890. 








ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


Birmingham Architectural Association —On 


Tuesday last, at a well-attended meeting of the 
Birmingham Architectural Association, a paper 
entitled ‘Towers and Steeples,” was read by 


Mr. A. B: Mitchell, A.RI.B.A. The subject was 


dealt with in a very comprehensive and com- 


plete manner, and was illustrated by a number 
of excellent drawings of English and Conti- 
nental examples. Mr. Mitchell, in closing his 
paper, deduced from the examples he had 
quoted the principles which seem essential to 
successful designing of towers, drawing especial 
attention to the means by which an effect of 
equal richness was attained throughout the 
height, and to the manner in which the difficul- 
ties of the connexion of tower to spire were 
overcome by the Medizwval builders. The 
meeting closed with a hearty vote of thanks to 
Mr. Mitchell, moved by Mr. T. Naden, presi- 
dent, and supported by Messrs. Doubleday, 
Henman, Newton, and Bidlake. 


Edinburgh Architectural Association.—At the 
fortnightly meeting of the Edinburgh Architec- 
tural Association, in the hall, 42, George-street, 
on the 12th inst., Mr. G. 8. Aitken gave a lecture 
on “By-paths in Architecture.” Professor 
Baldwin Brown, President of the Association, 
occupied the chair. Mr. Aitken, according to 
the report in the Scotsman, regarded as by- 





these Committees 
made on the 26th of November last, an inter. 





Pp. 387-88, 


reports were printed in the Builder for Nov, 30, 


paths such subjects as landscape-gardening, 
» painting, archeology, heraldry, and 
music; and hedwelt onthenecessity forthe archi- 
tect having some by-path or hobby to follow in- 
dependent of, and yet to a certain degree in line 
with, ordinary professional work. Of landscape 
gardening it was remarked that its practice re- 
quired a knowledge, among other matters, of 
plants and their habits, shrubs and their effects, 
and of trees and their forms and leafage, and, 
if deciduous, their appearance at the 
seasons of the year. As regurded 
study, it was observed that the architect would 
be specially interested to learn what immunity 








sacrificing their 
pate eaten or ae ek, ne ae eminine | Som: The result would be that their 
| sanunnution of hinted cnehetaaaee fession would be able to control tegiale- 


the destructive effect which the artificial 
agencies of city and industrial life 
have on his carefully - designed 
Under the head of painting, the introduction 
of coloured materials into modern external 
architecture was alluded to, and the good effect 
of the red-tiled and stone-slated roofs of some 
of the old Surrey and Lancashire mansious was 
illustrated by sketches. The untrueness to fact 
of black-and-white exhibition dra was 
pointed out, and that was adduced as a probable 
reason why the public took so little inte- 
rest in the architectural rooms of art exhibi 
tions. The employment of water - colour 
for 











was advocated as the medium 

representing architectural work, The study of 
archeology was illustrated by an analysis of 
the north transept of Furness Abbey compared 
with the co-eval and corresponding one of Kirk- 


Association to foster such a scheme by offering 
out of its superfluous funds prizes for the best 
sets of measured drawings of some of our 
Scottish abbeys, as Melrose and Holyrood. 
References to the desirableness of a knowledge 
of heraldry and music brought the lecture to a 
close, the lecturer speaking of organ construc- 
tion and church-bell ringing under the latter 


Council 
the remainder of their plot of land which abuts on Hem- | head 


ming’s-row. 

(b) That it be referred to the rate Property Com- 
mittee to take all proper steps to e 
land, and to the aire 
widening of the or 


Manchester Architectural Association.—The 
fourth ordinary meeting of this Association was 
held on Tuesday evening at the Diocesan 
Buildings, Mr. E. Hewitt in the chair, when a 
paper was read by Mr. F. Bennett Smith, 
entitled, “A Visit to the Doulton Pottery Works, 
Lambeth.” After giving a general description 
of the history of these works and referring to 
the art industry carried on there, he mentioned 
the improvements in sanitation. In speaking 
of the ornamentation of buildings, Mr. Smith 
asked, why cannot we introduce colour into the 
exterior designs of our buildings? Surely the 
time is not far distant when we may see blocks 
of coloured stoneware, relieved with glazed 
decorations, taking the place of stone and brick 
as building materiaJs. Stoneware was not so 
likely to be discoloured by atmospheric changes, 
and such coloured materials would be perma- 
nent decorations. It was union amongst all 
lovers of art which would make such a great 
reform in our street architecture, which was so 
needed in this city. Messrs. Barker, Davies, 
Hodgson and the Chairman took part in the 
discussion following. 


Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland. 
—On Saturday last the annual general meeting 
of the Royal Institute of the Architects of 
Ireland was held at 37, Dawson-street, Mr. 
Thomas Drew in the chair. Mr. Albert E. 
Murray, hon. secretary and treasurer, read the 
report of the Council. The Council recorded 
with regret the death of Sir Charles Lanyon, of 
Belfast, one of the oldest members. The 
number of members had increased during the 
past year. Mr. W. H. Lynn’s term of office as 
President being about to expire, it had become 

to hold a ballot for the purpose of 
appointing a successor. Three gentlemen, one 
each from Dublin, Cork, and Belfast, were recom- 
mended to the rank of Fellows of the Institute. 
The Council had not seen their way to take an 
active part with regard to the Plumbers’ Regis- 
tration Association established early in the year, 
but they sympathised fally with its objects. 
The Council felt justified by the course they had 
adopted with respect to the Archi and 
Engineers’ Registration Bill by wi 
occurred. The subject had now been dropped, 
and was not likely to be revived until it was 
taken in hand by the British Institute, together 
with its allied societies. ‘They thought it ® 
matter for congratulation that they did not 
identify themselves with a project which had so 
completely failed. They looked forward to @ not 
distant day when the question should be ripe for 
settlement, and when united action should be 
taken by the representatives of all the chief 
architectural societies in the kingdom, and the 
matter set at rest. At the examination 
under their auspices last month, six cap 
meeps which was regarded as . 
Institate during the — year had formed 
an alliance with the Royal Institute of British 
Architects and the various provincial societies 
throughout England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
without of ac- 
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tion* and give effect to the views of the 
profession at large. — The statement of 
accounts, which was considered satisfactory, 
was also read. The report was adopted. A dis- 
cussion took place on the question of the 

Line Railway, and, by a majority of 12 to 5, it was 
decided to present an address to the new Lord 
Lieutenant protesting against the objectionable 
character of the proposed viaduct across Beres- 
ford-place. The following is the result of the 
elections for officers :—President, Thomas Drew; 
hon. secretary and treasurer, Albert E. Murray; 
Council, Sandham Symes, J. J. O'Callaghan, 
J. R. Carroll, Geo. C. Ashlin, Chas. Geoghegan, 
Wm. Mitchell, Thomas N. Deane, J. L. Rovin- 
son, J. H. Pentland,and R.C Millar; anditors, 
W. H. Byrne and T. M. Deane. 








LIGHT AND AIR CASE. 
MYERS v. CATTERSON. 


Tus case was before the Court of Appeal on 
Saturday and Monday last, Lords Justices Cotton, 
Bowen, and Fry, being on the Bench. It raised 
a new and important question asto the extent of 
the doctrine of implied grant. It appears, from 
the report in the 7imes, that in 1863 the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Railway Company sold to 
Solomon Myers, the deceased plaintiff, a piece of 
land in Newington-causeway, on the south-west side 
of the railway (being part of the surplus lands of 
the company), and upon this land he built a house, 
where he resided until his death. The windows of 
the house faced the railway, which here ran over a 
series of brick arches from which the plaintifi’s 
house was distant about 8ft. The sale was carried 
into effect by a conveyance dated Dec. 31, 1863, 
which contained a recital to the effect that the com- 
pany required all the land other than that sold to 
the plaintiff for the purpose of constructing their 
railway. It contained no express grant of a 
right to light. The plaintiff alleged that 
from 1863 he had enjoyed access of light 
to the windows of this house through the 
openings of two of the arches. In 1870 the defen- 
dant acquired from the railway company the fee of 
the land on each side of the two arches, and a lease 
for thirty years of the arches themselves. In 
November, 1887, the de‘endant erected buildings on 
the north-east side of the railway, a short distance 
from the openings of the arches, and in December, 
1887, be blocked up with wooden hoardings the 
openings of the two arches on the side nearest the 
plaintiff's house. From 1872 the arches had been 
used for the storage of heavy machinery, which 
blocked out the greater portion of the light coming 
through the openings. The plaintiff brought an 
action to restrain the defendant from obstructing 
the light through the arches, and upon his death, 
in 1888, the action was continued by his widow. 
Mr. Justice Kekewich granted an injanction as to 
the hoarding, and directed an inquiry a: to the 
damages occasioned by the erection of the build- 
ings. (5 Times L. Rep., 658.) The defendant 
appealed. 

Mr. Neville, Q.C., and Mr. Russell Roberts, for 
the appellant, contended that the recital in the con- 
veyance of 1863 that the land retained was required 
for the pu of the railway was inconsistent 
with the notion of an implied grant to the plaintiff 
of aright to light, and that the plaintiff was not 
entitled under the Prescription Act, by reason of 
pros interruption of his enjoyment of the light in 

2. 


Mr. Warmington, Q.C., and Mr. Swinfen Eady, 
for the respondent, upon waiving their right to the 
mqeiy as to damages, were not called upon. 

he Court dismissed the appeal. 

Lord Justice Cotton, in delivering judgment, said 
that the question was whether there was avy implied 
obligation on the part of the railway company not 
to obstruct the plaintiff's light. If the owner of two 
plots of land, on one of which a house was built, sold 
the plot with the house upon it, then there was an 
implied obligation, contract, or covenant on the 
part of the vendor not to interfere with the access 
to light over the portion which he sold. That was 
the law in the case of an ordinary landowner, but 
this was the case of a railway company, and it was 
said that it would not be presumed that a railway 
company would contract to do anything which 
might interfere with the construction of their 
railway, and that the whole of the land was 
stated to be uired for that p . It was 
clear that the implied contract entered into by the 
railway company must be subject to this limita- 
tion—that ” aa were not to prevented from 
doing whatever was necessary for the of 
constructing their railway. It was argued this 
really made the obligation dependent upon the will 
of the railway company, and that that was in- 
consistent with the idea of an implied covenant. 
But that was not so. What was necessary for the 
construction of the railway was not a matter which 
depended entirely upon the will of the railway com- 





: 


* We take our report from the Freeman’s Journal, If 
ving “crrect, tke Coune!! seem to ‘eke a rat er sanguine 


pany. His Lordship therefore held that the railway 
company, as owners of the land which they sold to 
the tiff, entered into an implied obligation not 
to do anything on the land retained by them so as 
to interfere with the plaintiff's reasonable enjoyment 
of the land sold, except what was necessary for the 
construction of the railway. Then was the hoarding 
required for this purpose? Certainly not. The arches 
were leased, and the tenant had put up a hoarding 
for his own benefit. Even assuming that the hoard- 
pa tae Sree Bre ne sp of the railway 
‘ny, it was not put up for the purpose of con- 
structing the railway. His Lordship then d 
the evidence as to the extent to w the light was 
diminished, and agreed with the conclusions of the 
learned Judge below. Referring to the evidence of 
scientific witnesses, his Lordship observed that he 
desired to say nothing against scientific witnesses, 
but in his Lordship’s j t the evidence of wit- 
nesses who deposed to facts was much more 
reliable. One knew how frequently scientific wit- 
nesses of great skill and ability were found by the 
light of subsequent events to be wrong in their con- 
— - In his Lordship’s opinion the appeal 
ailed. 
Lord Justice Bowen was of the same opinion. 
Lord Justice Fry concurred, 








MASONS’ SEALS. 


Str,—In the work by Messrs. Waller, “ On 
Monumental Brasses,” fol. 1842, &c., referring 
to atom to Sir John de Creke and Alyne his 
wife, at Westley Waterless, Cambridgeshire 
Sey ep 1325), it is stated that “at the 

ht foot of the lady’s figure is a monogram,” 
about 1 in. diameter, “consisting of the letter 
N, above which is a mallet,on one side a half 
moon, and on the other side a star or sun.” 
“The same device is to be found on a seal 
attached to a deed 5 Edward I. (1276-77), 
wherein one Walter Dixi, cementarius de 
Bernewelle, is conveying certain lands to his son 
Lawrence; the seal has for its legend “8 
Walter le Masun,” with a hammer or mallet, a 
half moon, and star,” as described by Godwin, 
in Arche@ologia, 1844, p, 119, derived from 
Coles’s MSS., vol. viii. 

Dingley's “ History from Marble,” 4to, 1868, 
vol. ii., on p. 155 gives a copy of an indenture 
for execu the monument in Bath Abbey 
Church to Bishop Montague, dated Nov. 25, 
1618, “Between Sir Charles Montague, of 
London, Knight, and William Cuer, citizen and 
freemason of London, and Nycholas Johnson, of 
§. Saviour, Southwark, carver.” Attached to it 
are two seals (given o po ea ay that of Cuer’s 
is lozenge-shaped, rs) two chevronels 
with a mullet. The names of the two wit- 
nesses are William Blagrove and Francis Legge. 
Neither of these coats-of-arms are attributable 
to any of the names. I do not find Caer’s in 
the “ Armorials,” but two chevroneis occur in the 
coat of “Johnson of Leicestershire.” 

These are two instances, very far distant, of 
seals used by masons. Are any others known 
during the 350 years (1276 to 1618)? Under what 
pec ws asig <oaete sunpe aka the rtp 

during the earlier years, per use 
ane A “mark” we know was , and we 
also know how many master masons’ marks 
are still to be seen abroad on the buildings than 
in England. I am not now referring to the 
marks seen on the beds or faces of stones, 
attributed to the ordinary workman. I do not 
remember an example of a seal used by a master 
carpenter or any other tradesman, but the 
subject has not attracted my attention before 


resent instances. 
‘itd WYATT PAPWORTH. 








AN ILLEGALITY IN LONDON HOUSE 
DRAINAGE. 

Srp.—The report of this case on pp. 428-29 of the 
sine canbe of the Builder is interesting to all who 
have anything to do with dra work. The state- 
ment by Mr. Curtis-Bennett — ‘It was most 


important for the well-being of this large metropolis | pierre 


that every house should have direct communication 


sewer” is quite ii By ‘‘ house” is 
weet ys lied re S~ or part of a block 
of buildings. It will also be 
that each “house” will be 
sewer. In the case of » block of houses draining 
‘nto a back-lane where there is no public sewer, it 
would hardly do, however, to ask each house to 
carry its drain se ly down the lane to the 
street, In this case, arg eb pong tenon so tes 





sista drain- 
+ eet all from said larger drain, wouda 


entilated t oid 
the street sewer and ver se. 
in the case of an epidemic in 1879. | 


it 

may yet be found advisable to have the drains of 

the houses on the right hand sapere 

lth hand, copestally so for Sa pooventing queen, ., 
, y 80 far as gases, 

the ? 


from the drains on one side tenement getting 

access to the drains or oye a nine 

isolation, as far as possible, us ee 
CHAN, 


for safety. Ww. 
" Glasgow, 





THE DISPOSAL OF OUR DEAD. 


—The ora. ot on page 417, referring to 
the Take of Westminster's condemnation of over- 
crowded cemeteries, is of interest to all sanitarians. 
His Grace's recommendation of ‘‘ earth-to-earth ” 
burial is not, however, the real or final solution of 
the problem, but only a sort of half- Baur 
Science and modern sanitary requirements distinctly 


point to cremation as the most and 
meres athens Brie oti ially for 
. ing against any chance ) from 
She bodies of thate whe have died from in 


fectious 
418 it is stated,* 
that if cremation were , then 
where there were numerous bodies to i 
of daily, the air might be laden with 
ticles of matter given off during the confla, n, 
and the question rises: “ Which is the least inju- 
rious, to have such particles distributed in the air 
around us, or in the earth beneath us?” 

Now as to this, owing to the way in which the 
body is consumed and the intense heat which any- 
thing from it has to pass through before it can reach 
pans. soap. there is no chance of any diseased 
— ever posting Brong® the furnace without 

ing destroyed or having their capacity for pro- 
ducing disease , 

Were people to allow themselves to fully realise 
the exceeding loathsomeness of the human bod 
some weeks after death—a mass of putrid fi 
with millions of low animalcule preying] upon it— 
they would cry out for crersation to save their dead 
from such pollution. As 5 is, both science and 
mind on the 


in many places, The movement has spread to 

Seotland, and at Glasgow the Scottish Burial Reform 

eg ene re gp iy ope being constituted 

or purpose, inter alia, of erecting a crematory 

where not merely the bodies of the rich may be 

sanitarily disposed of quickly, but even those of the 
rest 


re Clenaliede is next to godliness” might well 
serve asa motto for the cremationists. There is no 
reasonable cause why any educated Christian should 
object to cremation. body must pay its debt 
to Nature, and it is better to do so in two hours, 
so as to prevent after-evil, than to preserve it for 
years to perchance produce an epidemic and so give 
cause for our descendants to curse the stupidity of 
their ancestors. A CREMATIONIST. 
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FRENCH BUILDING TERMS IN 
MASONRY. 


Six,—In your notice in last week’s Builder of 
a recently- published Tech i 
English-German-French, you allude to the w 

de taille” being indis- 
criminately translated in the French Dictionaries. 

I have worked for many years in France, and the 
architects I conselted on the point. all translated 
“pierre de taille” “‘ asblar.”’. 

“* Moéllon ” is the stone used in wallers’ work, 

Such stones, for example, as ‘‘ Touris or Cassis 
Pierre de taille dure,” are often sp-cified “‘ Moél- 
lons piqués A la pointe et entouré d'une « Gselure” 
(drafted edges), I never knew freestones as 
“ Arles, Echaillon,” so termed, otherwise than 
“ Pierre de taille,” a distinction being made be- 
tween the “Pierre de taille dure,” and the 
‘Pierre de taille teadre,” by the addition of the 
wor is I have put in italics. 

Quoting from a copy I made some years ago of a 
‘‘ Cahier des charges relatif au projet de construc- 
tion du Sémaphore de Faraman conformément aux 





ordres du Ministre dela Marine et des Colonies en 
Sate du 18 Port. J Fog a ie the “IT a 
Technique,” descriptive ** Maconnerie 
"de taille,” the word ‘‘moéilon” is not 
once used. It runs thus, “la 
pierre de taille sera faite assises régiées, les 
peerres posées avec ” &e. 
In the article the above, 


& exGeuter conformément aux ordres du 
Ministre de la Guerre en date du 2 Décembre, 
1882.” It reads, “‘La maconnerie de pierres de 





*It was not “ stated’ ; only erggested as « possibility, 
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De 


taille sera faite,” &c., the word “‘moéllon ” not 
occurring. 3 

“> Tolhansen’s ‘* Technological Dictionary 

(English-German-French),” the word “ ashlar 

is translated “ pierre-de-taille,” “‘moéllon” is not 

mentioned, but in the French-German-English 
of the same work ‘‘moélion” is translated 

‘“‘ ashlar ” {‘). 

‘ Pierre de taille tendre ou dure (as the case may 
be) en parements vus” is the best and clearest 
translation I know of for ashlar, say to the front of 
a building, and for any kind of wallers’ work, 
‘ Maconnerie en moéllons” describing the nature of 
work required, and, if the face of the moéilons is 
exposed to view, add a “‘ plus value pour parements 
vus,” stating if ‘‘ & la boucharde,” or otherwise. 

‘“‘ Déganchis” is more generally used than the 
word “ebouziné” (if applied to moéllon, ‘‘ ebou- 
ziné” ; if applied to pierre, “‘ ebouzinée”). 

J. Girne, C.W. 








AN OLD LONDON HOUSE. 


Sin,—At the back of St. Mary-le-Bow there is 
an old house, seventeenth-century dated. I could 
mot make out the whole date except “16.” A 
square block of stone is let into the wall, with a 
numeral at each corner, and antique head in centre. 
The house is closed, and I regretted to notice, from 
a board in front, that it is to be taken down. 
Possibly there may be something remaining of in- 
terest inside, such as staircase, cupboards, chimney- 
pieces, Kc. H. R. B, 








Che Student’s Column. 


WATER-SUPPLY.—XXV. 
WATER-RAISING. 


N the water-supply to large houses, 
BE mansions, and such buildings as are 
used for schools, breweries, asylums, 
prisons, and various other institutions, away in 
the country far from towns whose existing 
water-supply is not available, it is advisable to 
consider whether such natural means as are at 
hand may not be adapted to the exigencies of 
the case and utilised either for the purposes of 
supply or as a means of er. 

If the building which is proposed to be 
supplied with water is in a hilly district some 
stream may, by a small dam in the upper part, 
be converted into a reservoir, and this collected 
water brought down by gravitation through 
pipes to the building, and then filtered and used 
directly; or the stream may perhaps, if the 
head of water is sufficient or the current fast 
enough, be more advantageously used as a 
source of power, whereby other and purer water 
may be raised from a lower level of supply and 
distributed from a service reservoir by pipes 
wherever required. 

The machines by which power is extracted 
from flowing water are hydraulic pressure 
engines, turbines, rams, and water-wheels. 

The whole of the theoretical mechanical effect 
from ficwing wateris never obtained in practice, 
as by loss through friction and after acting on 
and passing through the machine the water still 
retains some velocity, and this velocity is, of 
course, so much power lost. The theoretical 
ey - ‘os or efficiency of water equals 

‘oOo Wi. OB. 

a3 > or ‘001893 Q. h., where Q. equals the 
quantity of water in cube feet per minute, and 
H. equals the head of water, Now, it is found by 
experience that, taking the theoretical horse- 
power as 1-00, the efficiency of the various 
water-motors, according to Molesworth, differs 
from this as follows :— 





Water-pressure engine ............... “80 
ER EROS TGA Nea ae ‘70 
Overshot water-wheel ............. ‘68 
Pe BUD aii. is eicdsiciscccec ‘60 
Breast water-wheel ............... BS 
Undershot water-wheel .......... 35 


It will be seen from the above that a water- 
pressure engine is by far the most efficient 
machine, and where a good head of water is 
available, and the quantity used no object, it 
does very well; but, unless natural circum- 
stances are favourable, the expense for water is 
very great. The water-pressure engines gene- 
rally used are like small steam-engines, and for 
each revolution of the crank-shaft two 
cylinders full of water must be used, whether 
the power is wanted or not, as there can be no 


saving by expansion in the + gan in the 





case of steam and com es. 


The bydraalic ram, invented by Mon 
is a very useful machine for raising 


water, and 


a great number are in use for supplying houses 
and their surrounding buildings; the principle 
upon which they act is that the inertia of a 
large quantity of water with a small head, 
suddenly checked, will transmit its energy to a 
small quantity of water and force it to a 
greater height. Almost everybody is familiar 
with the violent shock and rattle in the water- 
pipes of a high building when a om Sacha has 
been running for some time is suddenly turned 
off, This shock is due to the energy of the 
inertia of the running water being pent up 
behind the tap, and if the head of water is con- 
siderable will burst the pipes. So much damage 
has been done by this means to pipes that the 
water companies have almost universally 
adopted screw-down taps, in order to insure 
that the water should be turned off gradually. 
In the hydraulic ram this shock is the 
power, and the usual arrangement of the 
machine is as follows: — Sufficient head 
of water having been obtained, the water is 
conveyed by a very strong injection or drive 
pipe to the machine, which consists of a com- 
pression-chamber and air-vessel, with a large 
valve at the outlet end and a smaller pipe on 
the top with a check-valve to prevent the 
return flow of the water which has been forced 
up. The large valve at the outlet end, or 
“pulse ”-valve as it is called, is a hinged flap 
opening towards the head of water, and so 
balanced that when the water is at rest, the 
balance-weight raises the flap. The water from 
the drive-pipe runs freely through the machine 
and pulse-valve until its velocity is sufficient to 
overcome the balance-weight of the pulse-valve, 
which it closes violently, and the inertia of the 
pent-up running water then opens the check- 
valve on the top of the chamber, and finds 
relief in ejecting part of itself into the air- 
vessel and rising main ; the water being now at 
rest again, the check-valve closes, and, the 
balance-weight falling, opens the pulse-valve 
and allows the same series of events to occur 
again. 

It will be seen that the hydraulic ram, as 
described above, simply forces up a portion of 
its own supply of water, whether pure or impure, 
to a greater height; but the machine may easily 
be so modified that it can be worked with 
impure water to pump up pure water, and this 
is effected by causing the energy of the pent-up 
water, when the pulse-valve is closed, to act 
upon a piston instead of on the check-valve, and 
sO pump up a supply of pure water. This form 
of hydraulic ram is not recommended, as in a 
short time the piston wears, and the pure water 
is mixed with the impure. Very large hydraulic 
rams are not to be commended; two smaller 
ones are better, and have the advantage that if 
one breaks down the other can still work ; and, 
furthermore, if a scarcity of water happens 
during a dry season, there may still be enough 
water to work a small ram, when a larger one 
would be quite useless. 

In calculating the quantity of water required 
to work a ram, it may be assumed that one- 
seventh of the water may be raised about four 
times the height of the head; one-half that 
quantity eight times the head, and soon. The 
length of the drive- or induction-pipe should on 
no account be less than three-fourths of the 
height to which the water is to be raised, or the 
reaction on the closing of the pulse-valve will 
take place at the commencement of the drive- 
pipe instead of in the compression chamber. 

Turbines are hydraulic machines whose 
power is derived from the reaction of water 
escaping from openings placed in the same 
direction at an angle around an axis, and this 
action consequently causes a couple moment 
around that axis. The simplest form of turbine 
is the ancient hydraalic tourniquet. 

In practice, turbines consist of a circular 
series of fixed guide-plates so curved that the 
water, in passing through them, impinges at 
right angles on another circular series of curved 
plates called buckets attached to a central 
—— axis, or to the inside of a revolving 

rum. 

In Jonval’s turbine the guides and buckets are 
superimposed, and the water flows from the 
head into a bowl-shaped receptacle, at the 
bottom of which are fixed the guides, and 
immediately under them the buckets, attached 


to a sp axis to avoid dead water. 
In passing through, the water is deflected upon 
the buckets at right angles, and causes them to 


revolve. The bi ckets and guides are so designed 
that the water, after passing through, has little 
or no rotary motion ‘ Panes 





In Fourneyron’s high-pressure turbine the 








[=== 
guides and buckets are in the same 
the water flowing from the canter le saint 


deflected by the guides outwards 
periphery, where it impinges at fing 
against the buckets disposed in an annular 
around them, and attached by arms to a 
axis, which it thus causes to revolve. 
A third form of turbine is also made: it 
something similar to Fourneyron’s, the ¢ 
and buckets being in the same plane; 
differs from that in the fact that the 
flows from the outside to the inside, the 
being fixed to the outside drum, and the buckets 
to the axis. 

It can readily be understood that turbines 
can be constructed of all sizes and powers, bat 
the principle in all is the same, ere they 
have been applied to pumping purposes, they 
are generally found to be most economical 
They are usually geared from the vertical axis 
horizontally to the pumps. 

The water-wheel is another simple hydraulic 
machine extensively used to utilise the 
stored up in running water. Water-w 
of two kinds,—overshot and undershot. In the 
overshot wheel the water is conveyed bya shoot 
to the top of a wheel moving in a vertical plane, 
provided with buckets at the periphery. The 
water flowing from the shoot at the top and 
filling the buckets, by its weight causes the 
wheel to revolve, the buckets emptying them- 
selves as they get lower down. 

In undershot wheels, in which are included 
breast wheels, the current of water is directed 
against similar buckets from the underside and 
rear of the wheel, and the power is derived from 
the velocity of the current. 

A very much superior kind of undershot- 
wheel is that of Poncelet. In this a dam is 
placed behind the wheel, and the water kept at 
a head, being only allowed to act on the buckets 
of the wheels through a sluice at the bottom, 
whose greatest opening should not exceed one- 
eighth of the head. 

Fairbairn, finding that the stream of water 
did not fill the buckets, invented a ventilating 
bucket called after him, in which the air escaped 
at the back as the bucket filled. 

All these kinds of wheels have been applied to 
give power for pumping purposes, and y 
give satisfactory results. 

The only mechanical power we have from 
nature ready to our hands besides that of 
running water is the wind, and the only form 
in which this is utilised to raise water is by 
windmills, machines whose power is derived 
from the velocity of the air acting on inclined 
sails attached to a wheel. Despite the proverbial 
uncertainty of the wind this source of power is 
extensively used in exposed places to pump 
water for large houses, factories, &c.; but it 
will be readily understood that the pumping 
power and the service-reservoir must be capable 
of holding many times the daily quantity 
required. Windmills for this purpose are more 
used in the colonies and in the United 
States than at home, but there are still many 
working in England. The simplest 

of these is as follows:—A timber or 
scaffold is erected sufficiently high to fully 
expose the sails to the action of the wind, and 
acrank being made in the axle of the revolv- 
ing sail- wheel imparts motion to a COB 
necting rod attached to the -rod of the 
pump below. Larger win drive a vertical 
shaft, geared to a pinion on the axle of the sail- 
wheel. English mills usually have canvas sails. 
Colonial ones more usually wooden or iron 
laths. As examples of the use of w for 
water-raising, at Folkestone station a mill, # 
described, has been pamaing water for many 
years past, and in the Scilly sa mill was 
used a few years ago to supply water for the 
use of the Trinity House light-keepers. 
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Association of Munici and Sanitary 
Pe the Comic # 


an. to Mr. E. J.'Silcock, AM. Inst CE. se 
ngineer, King’s Lynn, for 

“ Electric Lighting,” read at the annash tsatiog 
of the Association held at Portsmouth. A pre 
mium of 5/. has been also awarded by the same 
body to Mr. A. E. White, A.M.LC.E., Borough 
Engineer, Hull, for his paper on “ Municipal 
Engineering in Hull.” 
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VARIORU M. 


“HAZELL’s ANNUAL FOR 1890” (London: 

Hazell, Watson, & Viney) is the fifth issue of 
that compilation, and, like its predecessors, 
it will be found very useful. But we regret to 
see that the Editor has not supplied one or two 
impertant omissions to which we directed at- 
tention last year. We are told on the title- 
page that the work contains “ above 3,500 con- 
cise and explanatory articles on every topic of 
current political, social, biographical, and 
general interest referred to by the Press and in 
daily conversation.” Perhaps it is because the 
Press and the public take so little interest in 
architecture that the Editor thinks he can still 
afford to exclude all mention of the Royal In. 
stitute of British Architects,— the chartered and 
only really representative body of an important 
profession. Notwithstanding the importance of 
¢he Examinations of that body in reference to the 
public welfare, and, despite the fact that for 
certain examinations the Institute is the 
statutory examining body, the Editor of the 
‘“‘ Annual ” takes his cue from the daily papers, 
and ignores architecture and the architectural 
profession, to say nothing of builders and Dis- 
trict Sarveyors. Nor is the work free from 
errors. To cite one example. In the “Obituary” 
of the year mention is made of the death of 
Mr. Norman Bazalgette, who is described as 
“past President of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers.” Asamatter of fact, Mr. Norman 
Gazalgette was a barrister. The compiler has 
evidently confounded Mr. Norman Bazalgette 
with Sir Joseph Bazalgette; Sir Joseph Aas 
been President of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, and, happily, he is still living. 
——*The Money, Weights, and Measures of 
the Chief Commercial Nations in the World, 
with the British Equivalents,” by YW. A. 
sowne, M.A., LL.D. (London: Edward 
Stanford), is a very handy little book, which 
is now in its seventh edition. In the pre- 
face to this edition the author informs his 
readers that the work has been revised and 
corrected up to date, as far as possible, and 
that, “ owing to changes in the currencies, and 
denominations of moneys of account and ex- 
change, and to the introduction of the metric 
system of weights and measures in several 
countries, it has been necessary to make many 
alterations, and several articles in the present 
edition have been re-written.” The author 
appears to have done his work very thoroughly, 
and incidentally gives a great deal of informa- 
tion about “things not generally known” in 
connexion with the coinage of the world.—— 
“Shorthose’s Commercial Ready Reckoner” 
(London: Bemrose & Sons) is now in its fourth 
edition. It is principally designed for the use 
of merchants and others transacting business 
in heavy goods, and gives the sum of weights 
ranging from a quarter of a hundredweight to 
50 tons, at prices ranging between a ld. and 
£2. 10s. per ton inclusive. It is clearly printed 
and arranged, and random checkings here and 
there have shown it to be accurate-——The 
Christmas Number of the “ Publishers’ Circu- 
lar” (London: Sampson Low & Co.) is partially 
devoted to reviews of new books deemed suit- 
able for Christmas and New Year's gifts, and 
contains a great many illustrations. The reviews 
and illustrations are printed on specially-pre- 
pared paper. 








ALMANACKS AND DIARIES FOR 1890. 


“ THE British Almanac and Companion” for 
1890 (London: The Stationers’ Company) em- 
bodies a great deal of useful information ina 
very compact form, and is clearly printed and 
arranged. It gives a list of the Acts of Parlia- 
ment passed during the last session, with 
abstracts of the more important ones, amd a 
list of the County Councils, with the notable 
exception of that of London, which seems to 
have been forgotten altogether. The article on 
* Architecture in 1888-89 ” is signed by Mr. R. 
Langton Cole, and is a tolerably full and 
accurate record of the building work of the 
year. It contains nothing worthy of particular 
remark, however, if we except the fact that Mr. 
Collcutt’s name is inaccurately spelt at least 
twice. The article on “The Art of the Year” 
is by Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse, and the article 
on “The Science of the Year” by Mr. E. W. 
Maunder. 

The “ Law Almanack ” for 1890 (published by 


Thomas Scott & Co., Warwick-court, Holborn) | upon 
sheet-almanack. 


is a very usefal and well-printed 
mounted on cardboard for hanging up. 
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“ Calvert's Mechanics’ Almanack and Work- 
shop Companion” for 1890 (London and Man- 
chester: John Heywood) is, as heretofore, a 
ig compilation for artisans and handicrafts- 

now ts 
tion. SOPERNONR Yeae of -puTliay 

Messrs. Hudson & Kearns, of 38, Southwark- 
street, send us a l of their admirable 
diaries, specially adapted to the requirements 
of architects, surveyors, engineers,and builders. 
The present issue is fully upto the standard of 
excellence and completeness attained in former 
years. A special feature of the larger editions 
of the series is that each separate volumne may 
be said to comprise within itself a complete set 
of account-books, paged and provided with 
an index, so that it will be the owner's own 
fault if he cannot make immediate reference 
to the record of any particular transaction, 
“The Architect's Diary,” No. 12, is one of this 
series. It contains one page to a day, besides 
index, note-book, rent and imsurance register, 
cash-book, ledger, summary of cash transactions 
for the whole year; also cases tried in the 
Superior Courts of Justice during the legal year 
from November, 1888, to August, 1889, of 
interest to the profession; a complete list of 
District Surveyors and districts, with official 
and private addresses, regulations of the London 
County Council applying to music, dancing, 
theatre, and other licences; and much special 
matter referring to the various architectural and 
engineering associations. It includes also an 
alphabetical index to the practical statutes and 
various items relating to the professional 
practice of architects, stamp duties, &c. “The 
Architect's Diary,” No. 13, is similar to this, but 
bulkier, having two pages to a day. The 
“ Builder's Diary,” No. 11, is arranged on a 
similarly comprehensive plan, with a certain 
variation in the contents to suit the require- 
ments of builders. No. 9 isa diary for general 
use by others than architects, builders, and 
engineers. Messrs. Hudson & Kearns also send 
us an assortment of their excellent date-indi- 
cating blotting-pads and desk diaries combined, 
which have many conveniences. 

“ The Architects’, Surveyors’,and Auctioneers’ 
Diary and Almanac for 1890,” published by 
Waterlow Bros, & Layton, Limited, 24, Birchin- 
lane, is a very well-printed and arranged diary 
for professional men. Besides the usual infor- 
mation contained in such works, it gives lists 
of the Fellows and Associates of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects and the Sur- 
veyors’ Institution, and lists of the Members 
and Associates of the Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers and other societies. It also contains a 
list of District Surveyors and their offices, the 
text of the Metropolitan Building and Manage- 
ment Acts and By-laws, and a great deal of 
other useful information. 

“ Lamb’s Builders’ and Contractors’ Diary for 
1890,” published by Alexander Lamb, Devon- 
shire-chambers, Bishopsgate-street, purports to 
be the seventeenth annual issue of that publi- 
cation; although we do not remember to have 
seen it before. Under the head of “ Buyers’ 
Guide,” we find, curiously enough, a list of archi- 
tects, but upon what principle the names have 
been selected we are not told. The names given 
comprise those of a few eminent architects, 
together with a majority of comparatively un- 
known men. Some of the most eminent archi- 
tects’ names are omitted,— Mr. Aitchison 
and Mr. Waterhouse, for imstance. No- 
thing like the number of architects men- 
tioned in the R.I.B.A. list of members, or 
in the Post Office London Directory, are given. 
And we are at a loss to know why some of 
the names in this meagre list are printed in fall 
capitals. The foregoing remarks and | ome 
= = yore, ‘high. all throug amt 
“ Baovyers’ Gui ” Ww 
be : most partial and unfair compilation. 
Whether this is intentional, or merely the result 
of want of knowledge on the part of the com- 
pilers, we are unable to say. To quote one in- 
stance out of many which we could give in 
illustration of what we mean. Under the head 
of “Water-closet Manufacturers,” only two 
names are given, viz. “ Brazier & Son,” and, 
“J, Tylor & Sons.” Bae — — 
rently never heard names 
Doslten, and other well-known manufacturers 











persons. 





RECENT PATENTS. 
ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 
18,606, Bath Waste Fittings. D. Howarth. 


double socket, which acts as a water seal and yet 
being loose it is very easy to clean and adjust. 


430, Venetian Blinds. A. Smith. 


The improvements which are the subject of this 
patent enable the blind to be removed from the 
window opening, and to be laced when require: 
without dismantiing the blind. The fixed head or 
pulley lath is dispensed with, and the pulleys are so 
mounted in the brackets as to be readily removable 
and permit the removal of the tapes cords, 


638. Valves for water-closets. G. Jennings. 


The improvements which are the subject of this 
— consist mainly in the combination of a regu- 
ating diaphragm with the main valve, so 
that whilst the main valve is opening the water is 
able to pass the diaphragm freely, but when it is 
closed the water can only pass slowly by a regu- 
lated orifice. The valve seats are of vulcanite, and 
various mechanical arrangements are described 
which effect improvements in the control of the 
flow of water. 


977. Portable Scaffold. J. Harper. 


This invention consists of an upright f of 
corner-posts constructed in lengths, and erected on 
a wheeied base or platform. Racks and guides are 
fixed upon the posts, which enable a cage to be 
moved up or down by means of wheel and pinion or 
similar gear. The cog-wheels are joined by pairs o* 
polts engaging with a hand-lever when required. 


1,240, Motive-power Mortising Machines. E. 
Cory and Others. 


Several mechanical arrangements, designed to 
effect an improvement in this class of machines, are 
described at length in the specification. A bel: 
works over reciprocating pulleys carrying the chisel- 
head of a mortising machine and a counterbalance 
weight for the purpose of giving a reciprocal motion 
to the chisel-head, whilst, at the same time, the 
head can be brought down towards and retired from 
the work. Two other important features are a 
compound lever for actuating and steadying the 
chisel, and a guard for the same when it is thrown 
up out of work. 


3,310, Window Frames and Sashes. J. 
Young. 

Many details are enumerated in the specification, 
among them—(l) The sash-stiles and dovetail 
‘* keeps’ by which the sashes are held together te 
form weathertight joints at the shutting side of the 
casement in all states of the wood ; (2) Flush bolts 
by which the sashes and hanging pieces are locked 
together when the sashes are not intended to open 
into the room; (3) Automatic stops to hanging 
pieces; and (4) The attachment of the balance- 
weight cords to the hanging pieces in such a way as 
to allow of their being connected or disconnected 
without disturbing the staff or parting-beads. 


NEW APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


Dec 2.—19,302, R. Little, Mortising Chisel.— 
19,305, J. Turnpenny, Water Waste-preventer and 
Flushing-tank.—19,308, D. Law and others, Water- 
closets. —19,312, J. Whitehouse, Brick Kilns, Kc, 
—19,341, R. Pulton, jun., Paint-cans.—19,343, G. 
Bischof, White Lead.—19,345, McGuire Slane, 
Hinges. 

Dec. 3.—19,368, H. Horn and J. Effipger, Com- 
bined Rule and Protractor.—19,375, J. Cooke, Com- 

ition for fete + ai aor ny cexsrog 

melled Cork Tiles.— 19,399, Sry: t- 
excluders for Doors. —19,427 and 19,442, E. Win 
chester, Door Latches. 

Dec. 4.—19,461, W. Franklin, Stench-trap. — 
19,468, S. Bott, Sash-fasteners.—19,481, M, Moore, 
Chimney-cowls, &c.—19,483, J. Robbins, 7 lar 
Disinfecting Water-closets, &e. — 19,500, J. 
Hamblin, Fireplace and Stoves. 


lane.——19,524, S. Em 
Ry on Flusher for Water-closets, &c.—19,541, A. 
Palmer, Flooring of Bridges, Warehouses, &c.— 
19,575, 8. Burgess, Sash Windows.—19,586, C. 
Smith, Imitation Marble, Stone and Mosaic, 

Dec. 6.—19,604, J. Palmer, Plastic been and Ceil- 
ing Covering Composition in ornamental relief.— 
19,616, M. Wardle, Henge and Re-hanging Win- 
dow-sashes.—19,617, M. Wardle, Self-acting Win- 
dow-wedges. —19,627, rr? and J. Mann, tchen- 
ranges.—19,634, W. and M. Gray, Ventilators. — 


, | 19,664, W. Seort Moncrieff, Urinals. 


Dec.. 7.~19,699.—W. Cook, Baker's Oven.— 


"| 19,724, H. Aland, Rotary Fans for ventilating, &c. 


PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED, 


15,419, G. Walker, nae, Door or Cover for 
Drains, &c.—15,585, J. , Automatic Apoara- 
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Wind Force.—The usual monthly 

of the Royal Meteorological Society was 

on Wednesday evening, the 18th inst., at the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, Dr. W. Marcet, 
F.RS., President, in the chair. Thirty-nine 
new Fellows were elected. The foll 
papers were read :—(1) “ Report of the Wind 
Force Committee on the Factor of the Kew 
Pattern Robinson Anemometer.” This has been 
drawn up by Mr. W. H. Dines, who has made a 
large number of experiments with various ane- 
mometers on the whirling machine at Hersham. 
Twelve of these were made with the friction of 
the Kew anemometer artificially 

seven with a variable velocity, and fourteen 
with the plane of the cups inclined at an angle 
to the direction of motion, In discussing the 
results, the following points are taken into con- 
sideration,—viz., the possibility of the existence 
of induced eddies, the effect of the increased frio- 
tion due to the centrifugal force and gyroscopic 
action, and the action of the natural wind. 
The conclusion that the instrument is greatly 
affected by the variability of the wind to which 
it is exposed seems to be irresistible, and if so, 
the exact value of the factor must depend upon 
the nature of the wind as well as upon the 
mean velocity. There is evidence to show that 


during a gale the variations of velocity are | Oedar 


sometimes of extent and frequency, and 
there can be but little doubt that in sucha 
case the factor is less than 2:15. The one 
point which does seem clear is, that for anemo- 
meters of the Kew pattern the value 3 is far 
too high, and consequently that the registered 
wind velocities are considerably in excess of 
the true amount. (2) “On Testing Anemo- 
meters,” by Mr. W. H. Dines, B.A. The author 
describes the various methods employed in the 
testing of anemometers, points out the difi- 
culties that have to be encountered, and ex- 
plains how they can be overcome. (3) “On 
the Rainfall of the Riviera,” by Mr. G. J. 
Symons, F.R.S. (4) “ Report on the Pheno- 
logical Observations for 1889,” by Mr. E. 
Mawley. 


The English Iron Trade.—Owing partly 
to the habitual abstention from business on the 
approach of the holidays and the close of the 
year, but also partly to the unwillingness of 
manufacturers to contract forward on the basis 
of prices which they consider do mot represent 
the actual state of the market, trade has been 
quieting down during the past week, and will 
probably not revive before the new year. At 
the same time, a very steady tone is maintained 
in all departments, due to the fact that makers 
are not in want of work for a considerable 
time ahead. The pig-iron business has 
been rather quiet, and even speculators in 
warrants are holding off the market. 
Scotch warrants have not fluctuated much, but 
makers are stil! doing a fair business. What 
trade there is passing at present in Cleveland 
iron is done mostly by second-hand holders, 
who are offering their iron, which they pro- 
bably bought cheaply, at 60s. 6d. to 61s., while 
makers quote up to 65s. for No. 3, both for 
prompt and forward delivery. Although busi- 
ness in pig-iron in other districts is limited, 
prices remain as strong as they were. There is 
no change in the hematite trade, either as 
regards demand or prices; but this much is 
certain, that the market is firm, and prospects 
are good. Manufactured iron and steel are 
fairly active, and values are steady. Ship- 
builders and engineers continue active.—I7on. 


The Strike of Brickmakers at Shoe- 
bury.—We are informed that the strike at the 
Shoebury brickfields, belonging to Messrs. East- 
wood & Co., Limited, has ended. The men, who 
have been paid (Messrs. Eastwood say) 30 per 
cent. more than the Kent brickmakers, strack 
for double the advance which had been given 
to the Kent men. A deputation of the men 


saw Mr. Wragge, the company’s manager, on 


Monday last, and stated that the men would be | ®” 


willing to resume work on Messrs. Eastwood & 
Co.'s terms. Mr. Wragge informed the men 
that on this understanding he would be willing 
to re-open the field. The strike has lasted over 
ten weeks. It is stated that it was in a great 
measure fomentéd by political agitation, but 
into this matter we cannot enter. It has caused 
great suffering, and has stopped for a time the 
making of a brick (“ D K” brand), well-known 
in the London market. 


Royal Society of Painter-Etchers.—The 
next Exhibition will be opened on Saturday, 
March 1. The election of Associates will take 
Place on February 6 previously. © 
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COMPETITIONS. 
Nature of Work. By whom Required. Premium, gp ly Page 
New Baths, Winter Gardens, &c. .. Harrogate Corporation | 1502. 1002. 751. & 507.; Mar. ist | iL 
New Police Buildings................. Saibailibiagapisaned South Shields Corpn. | Not Stated. Mar. 15th } ii. 
CONTRACTS. 
Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Required. | Architect. Surveyor, or | Tenders ta be | page. 
Works at Schools, Hanwell ..............+.-.se0- Central London School 
TNO vicinsvnctecnceseees Jarvis & Son Jan. €@th | xii. 
Sewerage Works ............<». ; Barnet K. 8. A............. — Mansbridge ............ Jan. Sth | ii. 
Removal of Dust and Slop ..........c0cssesec-ee St. George the Martyr 
FRIED sctsnscerminntive Official Jan. ih {| xii. 
Works and Materials (one year) vas.-| Liverpool Corporation | do Not stated. | xii. 
PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
| 
Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. | Salary. : Applications | Page. 
City Beet ans nccccedasecsececouts Liverpool Council ...... | 8501. | Dee. 27th | xvii. 
Chief ~~ of Main roads ............0«+++-) BtaGord C. Co  .ccceccocces 8002. Jan. Sth | xvii. 















































LON DON.— For alterations to drainage and sanitary 
at the Rotherhithe 








































































































TENDERS. works and fittings . for the. 
F ; . Guardians of 8t. Olave’s Union. Messrs, Newman & 
[Communications for insertion under this — must Newman, architects, 81, Tooley-street, London Bridge, 
than 12 noon on Thursdays. 8.E.:— 
reach us not later ys Cinistie, 3.8 0 x ra 0 0: 
illy, W. G. 8 ina 
CANNING TOWN.—For rosd and sewer worksonthe|  Boiding J. & Son ang ge 
Canning Town Estate, for the United Land Company, sa Rees He ‘ 60 0 6 
Limited, 33, Norfolk-street, Strand, London, W.C. :— Ed , R., jan. ; 505 0 0 
J, Cook, Spalding ...... £1,095 10 0 Randall, W.. a a Dl 09 0 0 
* w.&J. Neave, Woodford ...... 1, WEMINE, Bn vecaesetenes 
: Wilece Wal ‘ sihiaaenl 1,665 0 0 Cestle, ee, eptee . 46 60 
= "Stamford-bill ............ 1,668 3 4 Aidtie DPtas 450 0 0 
G. @. Rutty, B -by-Bow ... 1,490 0 0 Belichamber, C. W., & Son 379 12 © 
E.& W. imbledon., 1,435 0 0 Godson, G., & Son* ............ ase ah s61 0 OF 
L. Bottoms, Upper IG «+2000 aoe : : * Accepted subject to inquiry. 
R. Mayo, Bri eoeeneeeeresene 1, 
Saunders, Fulham.........---+++++ 1,338 8 9 LONDON.—For matieey Sem, &c., underground 
; Jac ibevten scidien dniieaammneaniin 1,333 0 0 convenience, Broadway, th, WwW. er. H. 
J" Adams, Kingéland.................. 1,266 0 0 Mair, C.E., surveyor :— 
G. Bell, Tottemham..........c00--ne-0« 1,233 0 0 G, Jennings £196 15 0 
Holme & King, Canning Town ... rA7e 3% H. @. Hey wood call x8 266 10 0 
— —" a Doalton & Co. ...... 22219 1 
‘ _—For works in repsiring, painting, &c.,at| NOTTINGHAM.—For Board School, Seen 
Pag gy es Union Offices, Tanner-street, Bermondsey, Side, Nottingham, for the ingham School Board. Mr. 
for the Guardians of St. Oleve’s Union, Mesers. Newman 4. H. Goodall, architect, Nottingham. Quantities by the 
:N | architects, 31, Tooley-street, London.bridge, | architect = ee “inne 
andall, W. K - £195 0 0! Enoch Hind ........... $927 0 0 
Mills, W. &B 160 0 0 J.J. Adame .... eee 9,950 0 0 
North. D. 135 0 0 Gilbert & Gabbitass ...... , 383416 © 
Lilly, WW. Gi. .-. sacvovrsccevsnrsssssosnensnsnense 134 0 0 Thos. Cathbert 3,203 0 ¢ 
See A BoM accniveneneowlaiee 124 0 0 H. Green... ......-.-00s _ 9,780 0 0 
Furniss _  anasinonembonronsenacnedst 120 10 0 Wheatley & Maale ... 3,730 0 © 
Williams, He JF. cece ereorsessesresenvnseres 117 0 0 J. Hodson & Bon .. . 3774 0 0 
Wenborn, GT. .....r-se--revserenannensrees ie 9 0 James G. Thomas. 3,768 0 0 
Humphrey, T. ...--++0r-c+----resenensceserenne 10 0 | Keelng .. 3.760 0 0 
Knight, J. ........---- 97 0 0 A B. Clarke ~~ 3,700 0 0 
Edwards, Bi, JOM. .-cneoenesnesnenereerneners 600 | Beeb Bat ccna. . 3871 0 0 
Snedde. ©. oa ---.-- 90 10 0 J. H. Clarke ........ . 8850 0 @ 
Mies De. cs. cnppacdansopeionnsneuncbeonsibon Bt 0 8 er ER a OR . 3629 0 O 
Godson Gg & BOG cccven cncscesencaraceneee 716 6@ «OO F. Wa: e a. 3500 00 
Wallen, Fo. cee oan 9 Barlow & WDAt@kOt .csceceseneccse se 3498 0 0 
W ales. Ge cence ceca seer nnens-sereanear rereceoes 66 9 08 Jemes W t ee 2 “4 0 
Rélichamber, C.W., &800........-. 5818 ® | Jobs bi, muon Sane, | 
Stewart & Co.” javesserinceres shectawasacsummel 6&7 13 6! ; James F. Price.......... Sora 3,360 OG 
* Accepted subject to inquiry. i John Cooper (accepted)... . S813 © 
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THE BUILDER. 








LONDON.—For the erection of industrial dwellings, 
Southwark, second section in conti of — 
buildings, for the trustees ef the Hayes Estate. essere. 
Waring & Nicholson, architects. Quantities by Mr. H. 


Smith :— 
Hall, Beddall, & Co.......c0ccs+-++00 .... £11,370 0 0 
a a al 10,500 0 0 
Hill, Higgs, & Co... wee 
Martin Wells & Co... wu»! a=. 
TT 7 en ee ne 9,949 0 0 
Ford & S008... ..0000..c0000+++ snincmeiees . 6912 0 O 
W. Smith..... 9,825 0 0 


SOUTHAMPTON. — For 1,009 tons ‘tobe granites 
delivered on Corporation Wharf, Southampton, for the 
Corporation :— 


Total amount, s, d. 
ae on £675 0 0 or 18 6 pert 
(Guernsey granite) ... £67 or per ton, 
Mowlem & Co,, London 
(Guernsey granite) . 64 3 40r13 1 - 
r, Guernsey 
(Guernsey granite ) . 64 6 Sorl? 8 ,, 
Mannelle, A. & F., 
London (Guernsey 
granite) ............--. . C8 6 BorlB 2 ,, 
(Guernsey granite) .. 575 © Oorll 6 a. 
Skelton & Co., London 
(Guernsey granite) ... 64113 4or1010 ,, 
Forny, Cherbourg(Cher- 
bourg granite)" ......... 49516 Sor 911 - 
Bull & Sons, Southamp- 
ton (no description)... 44718 4or 811) ,, 
ss Ac cepted 
UPTON PARK (Essex).—For the nistteis ot a block 
of school buildings and appurtenances to be known as 
“Elmbaurst-road Schools,” Upton Park, in the county 
borough ef West Ham, for the West Ham School Board. 
Mr. J. T. Newman, architect, 2, Fen-court, Fencharch- 
trest, E.C. Quantities by’ Messrs. R. L. Curtis & 


ee Foundations, 
G. J. Hoskings......... £16,4°8 ee £515 0 0 
J. Hearle & Son ...... 14,683 ° ee 525 0 0 
J. W. Wyles............ 14,188 0 © ,..... 599 0 0 
J. W. Maddison ...... 13, = gees 635 0 0 
Re * PRE RS —_— oe... 475 0 0 
ty SE cisacinntivnnseneis Ss =™ 50 0 0 
J. Morter .....5...05.... 12,810 0 0 427 0 0 
Norton & Son ..,...... 12,414 0 0 ...... 424 0 0 
A. Reed (accepted)... 12,299 i 399 0 0 





WEST HAM.—For making up Connaught-road, for 














the C ion of West Ham. Mr. Lewis Angell, 
M. Posy veda Engineer :— 
euiceeepetqanaibassedeninnsil £10,168 0 0 
Hole, & ‘Kins pemcongpbensinngainis ididiisiettiiad 2%» 188 19 - 
ssihabeeiineiieiasiainanteidiilnatetaawaiiicinlttcnie 9.761 0 
Mowlem & Co. aneslistitinmphanisdit esddumetiae 9. 0 
ET icissitivichsctrsaucedlocsdivaibastavrcess 8,834 0 
SOUINOD -cdidbssdesibebtapmaiiapinngeaubginiicetiin 8,716 0 
FOSS RES REE 8,656 0 
iintticnicunisvmubiiiiniihathids 8,612 0 
PREIS rae 8,592 0 
OE NSS TBs SO 8,574 0 
Adams (accepted) sbupisgnenetindgutiindiane 8,289 9 





WEST HAM.—F¥or the Weet Ham Main y 
Extension Contract No.6, Mr, Lewis Angell, M.Inst 
Borough Engineer :— 








° 
COonSoOROoOW ne cooocooosce] 
BE 
nod 


Holme & King eves .. £11,518 15 
RRR er eR CONC 11,481 0 
seeey ilbticihstialattlisa ahd insinecpasicanninsaimeni 10,594 0 
nontitdetetdeGhiidainim@daitianiasiaeninil conminass 10,239 10 
Adams . 9,944 1 
Reha arabe Ae ea ea twas wraps 9 698 
 Fparanes . 9,621 0 
Cooke & Co . 9,426 11 
gg RR SSIS ninaiiesiniitie 8,900 0 
I iach dachiteticileciunthehas Jckasian ces 8,675 0 








SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 

ying at the Publishing Office, 19s. yk. —- rum (oF 
oy Pridey Mitnted’c oect can ensure receiving 

# post 














TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


-" 
— 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


F. B. fnot any danger worth considering in comparison with the 
advantage to a town of a nearly noiseless traffic).—W. A. B. (too 
late).—“ Important Decision Under —~ Building Act” (ne sender's 
name appended, and therefore cannot be inserted).—H. G. H. (we 
have not space to set out all the minutie ot estimates for works 
under the head of “‘ Tenders”; we can only give the totals. Nor do 
we insert sony Se for which the highest tender is less than 100/.)— 


das chtbemmante at tact, 3 ists of tenders, &c, must be accompanied 
oy the name and address of the concn d om not Serene for publication. 
"We are compelled to sere pointing out books and giving addresses. 
Nore.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
— meetings, rests, emp ocd with the authors. 
nee eae ou return rejected 
d mere neve ae which have 


been dewey = for oth Journals are NOT DES 
aaa ie ad terary and artistic atone Dees’ 








-_-- 


PUBLISHER'S i 
Registered Telegraphic Addrese,“ THe Buripss, Lorpor.”” 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
SITUATIONS Me PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six lines (about ony words) or under .....-..+0+++5 4a, 64, 
Each additional line (about ten words) .......++-+ +» Os. 6d, 


Terms for Series of Trade Advertisements, also for a Adver* 
tisements on front Competitions, Contracts, os Auction, 
&c. may be obtai on ‘application to the Publisher. 
BITUATIONS WANTED. 
FOUR Lines (about thirty werds) or under) ........ 2s. 6d. 
Each additional line (about ten words) ..........+- Os. 6d, 
PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 
*,* Stamps must mot be sent, but all small sums should be 
remitted by ; Coats in Registered See or by Money Order, payable 
at the Post-office, Covent-garden, 
DOUGLAS TOUNDRINIER, "Publisher, 
Addressed to No. 46, Catherine-street, W.C. 
Ad sements for the current week's issue must reach the Office 
before THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY, but those intended for 
the front Page should be in by the same hour on WEDNESDAY. 


—AL Spine IN STANDING ed atl 
SPECIAL.~¥ ORDERS TO DISCONTINUE 
Fever the “Office before TEN o'clock on WEDNES- 
DAY mornings. 
The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI- 
MONIALS, &c. left at the Office in reply to Advertisements, and 
ds that of the latter COPIES ON LY should be sent. 





PERSONS Advertising in *‘ The Builder ” may have Replies addressed 

to the Office, 46, Catherine-street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
‘ree af charge. Letters will be forwarded if addressed 
envelopes are sent, together with sufficient stamps to 
cover the postage. 


AN EDITION Printed on THIN PAPER, for FOREIGN and 
COLONIAL CIRCULATION, is issued every week. 











READING CASES = 2 NINEPENCE EACH. 


post (carefully packed), Is. 


W.H. Lascelles & Co. 


A bo BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 














Telephone No. 270. 
HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE. 


Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 
greatest care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 








“THE BUILDER ” is ou pingct from the Office to residents 
im any part of the United at the rate of 19, per annum 
Pasramp. To all parte of America, Austrailia, and New 
Zealand, Ms. per annum. ~ = A, ——f ~- 5 30s. per 
aera . ~~ — WC. LAS POURDRINIER, 





ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings. 
CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. 


BEST BATH STONE. is 
| FARLEIGH Dowy,. 





CORSHAM DOWN. 
BOX GROUND. COMBE DOWN. 
WESTWOOD GROUND. | STOKE GROUND, 





do mnttene trom these 
THE OHELYNOH ) Bois,” and is’. 
STONE. ane inate, 
es 
BRAMBLEDITOH eae Catach oan 
STONE. suitable for : 


Prices, and every information 
application to CH ES TRASK & SONS, 
Doulting, Shepton Mallet. 
London Agent—Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 
16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. Apvt. 
HAM HILL STONE. 
The attention of Architects is specially 
invited to the durability and beautiful conovg 











despatch guaranteed. Stonework delivered 
and fixed complete. Samples and estimates free, 
Address, The Ham Hill Stone Co., Norton, Stoke 
under-Ham, Somerset. London Agent: Mr. B.A, 
Williams, 16, Craven-st., Strand, W.C. [Apvr. 
Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 


Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
floors, flat roofs, stables, 
rooms, graneries, tun-rooms, and terraces.[ ADVT. 


SPRAGUE & CO., 
LITHOGRAPHERS, 


Employ a large and efficient Staff especially for 
— of Quantities, &. 


MAHOGANY, 


WAINSCOT, WALNUT, TEAK, 


EXTENSIVE AND VARIED STOCK, 


WILLIAM BLOORE, 


80 to 90, BOND STREET, VAUXHALL, and 
57 to 67, SOUTH LAMBETH ROAD, 8.W. 


MICHELMORE mi: REAP, 


























(\OLLINGES PATENT 1 HINGES 
LEVER, SCREW, & BARREL BOLTS, 
ok ens ore nee of every 
36a. BOROUGH ROAD, 


LIST SENT ON LONDON, 8.3. 








Prices REDUCED. “SpuicaTION. 





TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED: 


IRON CISTERNS> 
F. BRABY & CO. 


VERY PROMPT SUPPLY. 
LARGE STOCK READY. 


Particulars on application. 
LONDON : 


352 to 362, Euston-road 


CYLINDERS FOR HOT-WATER CIRCULATION. 


LIVERPOOL: 


: 6 and 8, Hatton Garden. 


GLASGOW: 
Petershill-road. 





of this material. Quarries well opened. Quick . 


cow-sheds, and milk. 
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